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Songs of 


Ireland 


“* . . . all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad,”’ wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 


But sad or merry 


the songs of Ireland form an 


unbreakable link between Ireland and n2~ children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 


MARY O’HARA singing to her own 
harp accompaniment: Spinning 
Wheel/Ceol an Phibrough/Spanish 
Lady/Eileen Aroon. 

IEP 41. 10/11 ($1.75) 

Songs of Ireland, by MARY O’HARA, 
No. 1: 1 Wish I had the Shep- 
herd’s Lamb/Next Market Day/ 
The Bonnie Boy/The Spinning 
Wheel/The Ballynure Ballad/ I 
Have a Bonnet trimmed with Blue 
IEP 49. 10/11 ($1.75). 

GALLOWGLASS CEILI BAND: Jig 
—Lark in the Morning; Waltz— 
Dear Little Shamrock/The Old 
Bog Road/Hills of Donegal ; Reel 
—tThe Siege of Ennis/The Mist on 
the Bog ; Hornpipe—The Honey- 
suckle/The Kildare Fancy. 

SEG 7628. 10/6 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 1: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley/Pride 
of Erin Waltzes. 

IEP 38. 10/11 ($1.75). 

IRISH DANCE TIME—Fred Hanna 
and his Ceilidhe Band, No. 2: 
Irish Marches/Irish Military Two- 
steps/Irish Waltz Medley;Pride 
of Erin. 

IEP 39. 10/11 ($1.75). 

DEAR LITTLE SHAMROCK No. 1: 
Patrick 0’ Hagan—RiverShannon/ 
The Lark in the Clear Air/Little 
Town in the Ould County Down/ 
A Good Roarin’ Fire. 

IEP 50 10/11 ($1.75). 


Radio Review “4 Record Shop 


Phone 76545 


ing, lresand’s 
songs can 
come to you 
wherever you 
may be... 


ORANGE AND BLUE — Richard 
Hayward and tho Loyal Brethren : 
The Sash my Father Wore/The 
Protestant Boys/The Battle of 
Garvagh/The Aghalee Heroes. 
IEP 37. 10/11 ($1.75). 

ORANGE AND BLUE (Vol. 2)— 
Richard Hayward and the Loyal 
Brethren: Dolly’s  Brae/The 
Blackman’s Dream/Derry’s Walls 
Green Grassy Slopes of the Boyne. 
IEP 48, 10/11 ($1.75). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK: The 
Green Bushes/The Village that 
Nobody Knows/Passing Pv 
Maureen/The Lass with the Deli- 
cate Air. 
7ER 5054. 16/— ($2.25). 

COUNT JOHN McCORMACK : Songs 
from the Emerald Isle—When 
Irish Eyes are Smiling/The Kerry 
Dance / Kathleen Mavourneen ; 
Mother Machree. 
7ER 5066. 16/— ($2.25). 

LITTLE BITS OF IRELAND : Mickey 
and Mary Carton and their Orches- 
tra—The Rose of Mooncoin/How 
can you buy Killarney/If I were 
a Blackbird/The Moonshiner. 
OE 9238. 12/2 ($2). 


dust send remittance plus 2/- (or $1 
in the U.S.) to us giving the numbers 
of the records required. 








OUR GOVER PICTURE 


The striking Clockgate Tower, 
Youghal, County Cork, never fails 
to attract the attention of visitors. 

Youghal was once the head- 
quarters of the earls of Desmond. 
Sir Walter Raleigh was Mayor of 
the town and his house, Myrtle 
Grove, still stands intact. He is 
said to have grown the first 
potatoes in Ireland in the garden 
attached to it and to have 
smoked the first tobacco ther~. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regulariy, why not become 
e@ subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, $5s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Inisu Dicest, 43, Parkgate St., 
Dubiin, Lreiand. 
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for Elevenses 


iain the” 
OVALTIN E 


WHEN you pause for your 
Elevenses in the middle of the 
morning’s work, be sure that you 
choose a hot drink that helps to 
stimulate and sustain energy. 


“Ovaltine”’ is a delicious concentra- 


In three sizes: Yb. 1/10; 


tion of Nature’s best foods, iortified 
with extra vitamins. It is an ideal 


_ dietary supplement. 


Make the best of your morning 
break—drink delicious ‘‘ Ovaltine ” 
every day. There is nothing like it. 


$d. 3/-; Lb. 5/3. 








OVALTINE BISCUITS 


edients, they are convenien pocket. Sos. 
—, separate i)b. sealed rid = 


to everyone. Made 
= ae ne. each containing two 
” Biscuits are 
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“Treland is about to explode into a 
new, great age of growth” 


Our Angry Young Men 
are Taking Over 


MICHAEL P. FOGARTY ~ 


VERY time I go back I find the 

Irish less and less like the 

decadent, petty-bourgeois, 
priest-ridden, quaint, leprechaun- 
worshipping ex-gunmen popular- 
ised by the Dublin intellectuals 
and the American folklore anthro- 
pologists. 

Mind you, I doubt if they ever 
were like that. There was an 
anthropological study published 
recently on a village in the English 
Lake District. A colleague who 
comes from there, after reading 
this study, said to me with a 
thoughtful air, “ Why, here are all 
the tales my father used to fix the 


tourists up with in the pub: he’s 
swallowed the lot.” 

A lot of tourists, including some 
who now hold Chairs of Anthro- 
pology, seem to have swallowed, if 
not the lot, at least a tale or two 
in the pubs in Ireland. 

However things may have been 
in the past, today the leprechaun 
and the Black-and-Tan theory i 
out of date. There are in Ireland 
all the signs of a new age. There 
is an older generation still in 
power, the men of 1916 to 1921, 
and, true enough, they are still 
bemused with their glorious past. 

There has been no Stalin in 


Condensed from The Commonweal (New York) 
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Ireland to bury the Old Bolsheviks 
and get on with the present day. 
But the greatest of them, De 
Valera, is an old man now, and 
many of those who fought with 
him are gone. And behind them is 
rising up that infallible sign of 
change, a generation dissatisfied 
with the ways of. the past, a 
generation of genuinely Angry 
Young Men, 

Much of their energy has been 
misdirected into destructive chan- 
nels. A year or two ago the Border, 
in many small ways and some 
large, was crumbling. Now it has 
been repaired again, high, strong 
and fortified. 

One should not forget, however, 
that the anger of the angry young 
is in itself a good sign: a sign of 
impatience with the old in politics 
and social affairs, and a demand 
that something be done. Such an 
attitude is unconstructive only if 
there are no constructive channels 
into which it can be turned. And 
the most hopeful thing is that such 
channels are opening now on all 
sides. 

There is a wave of adult educa- 
tion sweeping over Ireland in 
town and country alike: would 
that we had the like in England. 
The universities have a hand in it; 
so has the Church; so have a 
number of voluntary bodies like 
the European Movement. You will 
find farmers in the classes, trade 
unionists, managers, even politi- 
cians, 

I like particularly the extension 
movement, with teaching in social 
science and agriculture, that has 
gone out from University College, 


Cork, and has already graduated 
some hundreds of tomorrow’s rural 
leaders in the South-West. But this 
preference is strictly marginal: 

there are half-a-dozen other move- 
ments equally worth mentioning. 

The universities themselves are 
patchy, good in parts. But one of 
their recognised colleges, May- 
nooth, which is also a Pontifical 
University on its own, is outstand- 
ing. The Irish clergy has had a 
bad press in the past, not always 
without justification. But you have 
only to visit Maynooth to feel 
happy enough about its future. 
The place is fairly bubbling with 
life. Five learned journals are 
published from it, and ideas are 
whirling around in it in history or 
philosophy or social affairs, includ- 
ing religious sociology. And May- 
nooth stands not only for spiritual 
strength and intellectual culture 
but for a civilised, which is not at 
all to say umspiritual, amenity of 
life. 

As for a more secular kind of 
culture, there are to be two or 
three new weeklies soon, each with 
at least some chance of success: 
youth, brains, and money in the 
bank. The interest in social and 
economic affairs is reflected in the 
fact that the boom topic in Irish 
adult education is principles of 
social action. 

The Irish Management Institute 
felt that something ought to be 
done to raise the country’s 
admittedly low standard of m- 


ment. So a short time ago it 
oe Rugg Mage Bal apc 


Institute of Management could 
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offer and set him to work on a 
programme intended to extend 
interest and knowledge in manage- 
ment. It has begun well and 
promises still better. 

The rural life movement, Muin- 
tir na Tire, goes methodically on, 
parish by parish and county by 
county, with its task of bringing 
back to the countryside neighbour- 
liness, mutual aid, and understand- 
ing of what the countryman can 
do for himself and others in the 
modern world. As for the Farmers’ 
Union, it is led vigorously enough 
to wake the dead. I will not com- 
ment on the views of those who 
think that that is just about the 
job it has to do. 

But the most encouraging sign 
is the way that Ireland is beginning 
to open onto the world. The move- 
ment for the European Free Trade 
Area and the Common Market has 
helped. It has caught the imagina- 
tion of Ireland, and I find far less 
there than in England of the drab 
feeling that we’d sooner not go in 
but we can’t help following the 
rest. There are Irish businessmen 
who do not like European free 
trade. But there are others, and 
powerful ones, who see great 
possibilities in it, and the farmers 
are with them. 

But it is not only economics 
that have led to Ireland’s new 
opening on the world. The Euro- 

movement itself has political 
implications, especially for the 
Border, that many Irish people 
find attractive. The larger unity of 
Europe may well prove the key to 
the smaller unity of Ireland. The 
Commonwealth has its attractions 


—l Onn hnnhnnnmnnnN® 


E writer is Professor of 

Industrial Relations at Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, Wales, . 
a member of the National 
Executive of the Catholic Social 
Guild, one of the most widely 
travelled social writers and lec- 
turers in these islands, a director 
of the Newman Demographic 
Survey at present studying the 
sociology of the Catholic Church 
in England, and a magnificent 
writer on social subjects. 

Born in Ireland, which he left 
at the age of seven, he comes 
back regularly and he gets into 
the groups which are active 
without being cynical and 
“ clever ""—Muintir na Tire and 
the like. His article is a tonic 
in the midst of all this nonsense 
about “ our national existence at 
stake”. 

—" The Leader”. 


—— ll lllll|ll—omnrmnMne 


too, now that countries like India 
are in it, and Ireland’s refusal to 
join NATO is less uncriticised 
than it was. But it is Continental 
Europe that more and more has 
the pull. 

Ireland has always had some- 
thing of a Continental culture. One 
is not surprised to see a carafe of 
wine on the table in a Dublin 
restaurant where its opposite num- 
ber.in England would be offering 
tea. And today many people in 
Ireland are lookin for more than 
wine from the Continent, What 
about borrowing a few ideas from 
the Dutch or the Swiss? they are 
beginning to ask, not only about 
farming, but about how to keep 


Calvinists and Catholics happy as 
fellow-citizens. 
And why not offer some Irish 
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leadership in return, in Western 
Europe or elsewhere—above ll, 
non - governmental _ leadership? 
There are plenty of people in 
Ireland who see nothing but evil, 
though inevitable evil, in emigra- 
tion, But there are more and more 
who see and value and wish to 
exploit the possibilities of leader- 
ship open to the Irish professional 
man who is free to come and go 
in the Commonwealth—in Africa, 
for instance, or South-East Asia— 
yet is not tarred with the brush of 
British colonialism. 

There are the missionaries: Ire- 
land is ome of the greatest 
missionary countries in the world, 
and much thinking is being done 
about missionary problems. It is 
being stressed in Ireland more 
than it used to be that it was after 
all the rank and file Irish emigrant 
(the “low Irish,” “tattered and 
torn as if from a battle,” as reports 
of a hundred years ago used to call 
them, herded among the rats and 
cholera of the cellars of Liverpool 
or *'ew York) who built or rebuilt 
the Church in America, England 
and Australia. 

Leadership in the world, people 
in Ireland are also beginming to 


Hu-Mille-ating ! 
Bishop asked a confirmation candidate what he knew 
about the Ten Commandments. 
“ Not much,” said the lad. “I on’y seen the trailer.” 
—BRENDAN BEHAN. 


see, needs to be given by repre- 
sentatives of parties and move- 
ments as well as by individuals. It 
used to be rather discouraging to 
note the absence of Ireland at 
gatherings of the Christian social 
movements in Western Europe. 
But that too, I think, is going to 
change. It seems to me a great 
thing that so many Irish now think 
of their country as having, not a 
grudge against the world and an 
excuse for sulking in a corner, but 
a vocation to world leadership. 

Much of what I have described 
is no more than beginnings. But 
these beginnings, I think, have a 
solid foundation. There is more 
than mere talk; something is being 
done. The long evening, when 
those who won the battle for Irish, 
freedom rested on their laurels, is 
over. Their laurels were well- 
earned, but it was time for them to 
go. The country has got back its 
breath and built up new stores of 
energy. 

The Angry Young Men are 
taking over: and let us not forget 
the women, for there are some 
notable women about. Ireland, I 
suspect, is about to explode into a 
new, great age of growth. 


& 


SIGN seen in a front garden: “ Anyone is welcome to use 
our lawn mower—providing they don’t take it out of our 


garden!” 





A small nation with mighty powers 


Ireland Through 
Spanish Eyes 


REV. BARRANQUERO ORREGO 


NE needs a prolonged sojourn 

im Ireland, and more than a 

passing contact with its 
people, to understand its psycho- 
logy and its reactions. 

This is my third visit to Ireland, 
and I can hardly yet claim a com- 
_ understanding of its oes 

A superficial investigation and 
precipitate judgment would davies 
one, not alone to the risk of error 
but, what is far worse, to the 
danger of rubbing hard with the 
rude finger of one’s ignorance the 
wounds of tragedy, always aching 
and ready to reopen. 

This sensitiveness is the first 
discovery a foreigner makes when 
he begins to become acclimatised 
to the spiritual atmosphere and 
history of the Irish nation. 

I have left Dublin behind me, 
and am now speeding on my way 
to Drogheda. Along the grey 
ribbon of road the car glides 
swiftly, heading northwards to- 
wards a chain of those verdant 
hills, so characteristic of the 
Emerald Isle. I know that in 
Drogheda I am going to learn a 
first secret of the religious and 
anguished soul of Ireland. 


At length appears the town of 


Drogheda, dominated by its beau- 
tiful church, which challenges my 
attention and admiration, particu- 
larly by the nobility and purity of 
its architectural lines. Fronting 
the principal entrance is a wide 
flight of stone steps beyond which, 
at the street-side, runs a long rail- 
ing interrupted by ornate wickets. 

Inside the church, which is 
dedicated to St. Peter, I saw the 
incorrupt relic of Blessed Oliver 
Plunkett, formerly Archbishop of 
Armagh. 

To the pilgrim stranger, accus- 
tomed to ponder carefully the sig- 
nificance of the seemingly small 
details in the history of a people, 
the head of Oliver Plunkett pro- 
duced the effect of a lightning- 
flash, clarifying all the stranger’s 
conceptions. 

There has been an epoch in Ire- 
land’s history when the people 
were subjected to a savage reli- 
gious persecution; three long cen- 
turies of horrors and heroic martyr- 
doms, which have left their in- 
delible stamp on the nation’s 
psychology and given to the Irish 
face a sort of undertone of inde- 
finable sadness. 

The Irish are a small nation, 


Condensed from Hibernia 
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indeed, but with mighty powers 
of reaction; and the explanation of 
Ireland’s world diffusion and world 
influence is te be found, at least in 
part, in the suffering it has en- 
dured for Justice’ sake. 

I hold in my hand a map of the 
island, with statistics of its inhabi- 
tants. It can truly be called a small 
country, poor in industries, poor 
in mineral resources, peor in popu- 
lation. 

But when I raise my eyes and 
turn my attention to the religious 
plane of the world, I observe a 
most extraordinary phenomenon. 
I see this little Ireland exercising 
an astonishing influence all over 
the earth. Many millions of Saint 
Patrick’s children are today pro- 
pagating their spirit and mode of 
life throughout the five continents. 

Particularly in the United States 
has the Irish influence made itself 
powerfully felt. Ireland is the only 
English-speaking nation that is so 
purely Catholic, and its Catholic 
apostolate among the peoples who 
use that tongue is well worthy of 
our consideration. 

In the United States, most of 
all, the Irish mentality has been 
the determining factor in the for- 
mation of the character and basic 


Pas(s) de Deux 


Cc nnne 


THe author is a Spanish priest. 
Since his articles began 
to be published in Spanish 


sources the number of applica- 
tions for visas to visit us has 
risen from twenty-three to over 
1,000 in a year. 


exnnoonnn1e 


disposition of that progressive 
nation. The ecumenical nature of 
Ireland’s spiritual mission makes 
itself manifest here. From a small, 
persecuted nation have emerged 
the Catholic nuclei of England 
(3,000,000), of the United States 
(30,000,000), and of Australia 
(1,250,000). 

The extent of Irish influence on 
the robust Catholicism of North 
America can be measured by this 
undeniable fact: almost every 
Catholic Bishop occupying a See 
in that country today is either by 
birth or blood an Irishman. 

A people who, victorious over 
barbarian invaders, but afterwards 
subdued by a neighbouring nation, 
have succeeded manifestly in im- 
posing upon their conquerors their 
own moral, intellectual and reli- 
gious principles, can hardly be 
described as a small people. 


AN involuntary two-step was performed by a young man 
and a young woman who were trying to pass each other 


in the street. 


After they had dodged to right and left in vain several 
times, the man halted the woman and said : “ fust once more, 


dear—then I really must go.” 


[x this world, there is always danger for those who are afraid 


of it. 


—BERNARD SHAW. 





Do we look for the bad rather than 
the good in our people ? 


They See Us Through 
Yellow Spectacles 


STEPHEN RYNNE 


RISH writers are the worst 

offenders. Ireland and the Irish 

are presented to the world not in 
blacks and whites but in yellows. 
Our pleasant green land and our 
cheerful people are far too often 
surveyed through yellow spectacles. 
Van Gogh, the painter, declared 
that God loves yellow. I do not 
question that, but yellow in art is 
very different to yellow in letters. 

There is, one freely admits, 
something comic about the extreme 
“ white ”, or goody-goody, writers. 
All their geese are swans, all their 
heroes wear halos. The reader can- 
not resist an occasional guffaw 
when brought on tour through 
these heavens-on-earth by the well- 
meaning writers. But if one ex- 
treme of writing is funny, why is 
not the other? The goody-goody 
school is surely matched by the 
bady-bady. 

I find the Irish writers who take 
sordid and morbid views of Irish 
life really funny. Knowing country 
people so well, I love to read of 
grasping and crafty “ peasants ”; 
some of my closest friends being 
parish priests, I am _ convulsed 
with laughter. 


The typical parish priest of 
literary legend is always grossly 
fat, his table groans with costly 
food and drink, he is a terrible 
tyrant and a shocking boor, he is 
full of vices . . . The village is 
chockablock with adulterers and 
alcoholics. The politician is wily 
and the publican is a vulgarian. I 
think of two local ones—a meek 
little politician and a dignified 
publican—and I shake with 
laughter. 

The bady-badies certainly add 
to the gaiety of nations. But what 
a pity they are not satirised! 

A peasant with filthy finger- 
nails, a post-mistress steaming let- 
ters, a few sadistic school teachers, 
a few sanctimonious shop-keepers, 
a whole nest of vicious clergymen, 
a horse-faced nun torturing a 
child because it did not sell raffle 
tickets . . . What a lark it would 
be! 

My literary “line” is scenery 
and rural places rather than char- 
acters. In the pursuit of my trade, 
I am inevitably brought into con- 
tact with the world of guide 
writers and those who presume to 
evaluate the Irish scene. For the 


Condensed from An Meitheal (Salesian Colleges’ Annual) 
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most part, they are a sorry crowd; 
and some of them never remove 
their yellow tinted glasses. 

“There are few scenes more 
cheerless than that which the 
aspect of the interior of this moor- 
land country presents.” The same 
author, nonetheless, finds a runner- 
up in cheerlessness in the county 
where I live, Kildare. “ The flat 
and dreary country, pervaded as 
it is in every direction by the dark 
and dismal fields of bog...” 
Later he catches the river Boyne 
at a disadvantage: “a river of 
very little character or importance 
. . - its sullen and sluggish waters 
move heavily through the fiat, 
dreary, and uninteresting, marshy 
country.” 

There is no great difficulty about 
refuting these writers, even the 
nineteenth century ones. The flat 
land is as flat today as it was roo 
years ago, and bogs are permanent 
physical features. As I live on the 
verge of the Bog of Allen, I can 
set forth and see it for myself. If 
it was ugly and depressing long 
ago, then it ought be the same 
today. 

The Bog of Allen is no Garden 
of Eden, but it is alive. I mean, it 
has a pulse; it has its hour and 
seasonable moods; it is in a brown 
study, it is sheeted in mauve, it is 
wrapped in mists . . . Never by 
any chance is it dead as a sheet of 
concrete is dead, nor uninteresting 
as a run-way im an airport is 
uninteresting. 

The Bog of Allen (and every 
bog) is lavishly ornamented with 
a wealth of detail: heathers, 
orchids, sumdews, asphodels, 


rushes, ferms and mosses. Bogs 
throb and vibrate with the singing 
of larks, the drumming of snipe, 
the sweet-sad cry of homing cur- 
lews. But the men with the jaun- 
diced eyes see only yellow and, in 
a manner of speaking, hear only 
yellow. 

The Irish country scene cannot 
be properly appreciated by anyone 
who is unable to note the embroi- 
dery. The charm of Ireland rests 
in the simple things man-made 
and natural. The beauty of trees, 
the beauty of farm crops; brakes 
of furze; dykes filled with loose- 
strife and meadowsweet; hedge- 
rows ruby with guelder-rose ber- 
ries; the flitting of linnets, the 
chattering of stares, the clittering 
of grasshoppers . . . 

But who could complete the 
catalogue? Where wild flowers 
end, something else begins: 
clamps of turf, corn stooks, sun- 
flowers in cottage gardens, canal 
bridges, stone walls, field wells— 
there is hardly any limit to the 
little things which make our 
country joyous. 

I wonder will the real beauty of 
rural Ireland come into its own 
—before it is too late? I wonder 
will our people ever gain a full 
realisation of the worth of their 
native land? I do not think they 
will, Education has turned its back 
on nature lore and the small, 
exquisite things of field, bog and 
marsh are deemed beneath notice. 

As far as scenery is concerned, 
we are finished with the “ yellow” 
angle. Let us hear these pessimis- 
tic writers venting their scorn on 


our harmless little villages. 
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“The village, of one long 
straight, tumbledown street, is of 
no interest.” 

“ This unattractive village occu- 
Pies a lovely spot.” 

“There is next to nothing in 
the town itself to tempt the sight- 
seer to break the journey.” 

These quotations are, perhaps, 
a little out of date. Here are two 
from a recently published book 
by an Irishman: “The dreary 
little town of Drogheda” and 
“ Callan—a most wretched, dreary 
hole on the road to Fethard.” 

They say that the jaundiced 
patient not only turns yellow him- 
self, but sees everything round 
him yellow. So villages and vill- 
agers are in the eyes of many Irish 
writers as yellow as ripe bananas. 
The dictionary is dredged for 
sordid words: what isn’t “dreary” 
is “dilapidated”, what isn’t 
“sombre” is “squalid”. Village 
scenery is monotonous, village 
lives are drab—or the other way 
around. It would be quite impos- 
sible to fathom the depths of 
ignorance which lie beneath these 
views. 

Perhaps the writers are city 
men who only see villages through 
the windows of fast moving cars 
or buses. Perhaps they are steeped 
in the writings of Maupassant and 
the more gloomy of the Russian 
novelists. It would be a strange 
thing if literary atmosphere was 
one of our invisible imports. Some- 
how I fancy it is; there is borrowed 
look about many descriptions of 
Irish villages and village people. 

I know several villages, some of 
them intimately. I have a great 
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VOICE a regret and a hope. 

The regret is that we had no 
giant of Letters writing in the 
English language during the 19th 
century. How badly we needed a 
Manzoni, a Tolstoy, or a 
Dickens ! 

Kickham did not make the 
grade, and Canon Sheehan, ex- 
cellent as he was in many ways, 
always bore the mark of the 
amateur. We had no writer in 
ireland big enough to dominate 
the scene and to put the little 
men with the yellow eyes into 
their place. And so we must go 
on enduring the incessant yelp- 
ing against things Catholic and 
Irish. 

—Stephen Rynne. 


ch lll tmnt nn.8 


many friends who dwell in villages. 
The places and people are normal, 
in fact they constitute an Irish 
norm. I question “ dreary” and I 
question “drab”. To the unjaun- 
diced eye, the villages are lovely 
places where good Christians lead 
neighbourly and often very inno- 
cent lives. 

It would be folly to take up the 
anti-village writers point by point, 
but there is one accusation that 
amuses me: window-squinting. A 
face peeping out a window is a 
crime? What do the censorious 
expect, I wonder? Is no one to 
make observation through glass 
except the people who ride in 
motor cars? 

To my mind, a face peeping out 
a window is a joy—specially if I 
am myself the object of the 
peeper’s curiosity! It is a compli- 
ment to be noticed. The world is 
full of places where no one notices 
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anyone else; in the underground 
train, in the elevator and on the 
pavement you are a nobody occu- 
pying space. In the village you are 
a stranger and an object of interest. 

We are a strange, twisted people 
in many ways; we are always on 
the look out for imperfections. A 
new national fault is discovered 
every couple of decades, then it is 
played to death. For example, for 
a long time it was all the rage to 
say that the parochial clergy were 
tyrants—some were, most of them 
were not. Then we discovered 
gombeen men—or hypocrites, 
Jansenists, or squinters out of 
windows ... A sort of triumphant 
cry goes up when a new vice is 
detected and everyone is delighted. 
A queer people we are, surely. 


ci 


Secret of Success 


Perhaps it comes oddly from me 
at this stage, but I would venture 
to say that we have two great 
national vices: we let other people 
(sham intellectuals and shallow 
writers) do the thinking for us and, 
very definitely, we are defeatists. 

My hope is that National Appre- 
ciation (to coin a branch of learn- 
ing) will some day become a com- 
pulsory subject in all schools. The 
approach- must be humble— 
extraordinarily humble. Our young 
people must be made to descend to 
the lowest levels so that they can 
see and admire the very grass in 
the fields. 

We must make amends for the 
time we’ve lost in flag waving and 
the time we’ve lost in self-criticism. 
Do I hope for the impossible? 


ALTHOUGH there have been many “ secrets” of success 
presented and defended, the real secret is very simple. 


It is interest. 


If you are interested enough in anything, you cannot help 
succeeding with it, but if you are disinterested or apathetic, 
you can’t win. This goes for everything, from your job to 
the hobby you take up to beguile you. 


That Reminded Him 


—R. B. 


A HEFTY Rugby footballer was playfully teasing an elephant 


at the zoo. 


At first the elephant ignored him but, as the man con- 
tinued to tease, it lifted him suddenly with his powerful 
trunk and dashed him to the ground. 

The keeper rushed to his aid thinking that most of his 
bones were broken. But he was only dazed and bruised. 

“ Jumping Jerusalem!” he muttered. “ That’s the biggest 
thumping I’ve had since I played in the match against the 


Divinity Students!” 





Sam McGredy sells 700,000 
rose plants a year 


Meet Our Rose 
King 
TOM POCOCK 


HE easy assurance with which 
the beefy young man strolled 


across the London hotel lobby & 


belonged either to a rich man or 
to one who works in the open air. 
In fact Mr. Sam McGredy, at 
twenty-six, is both. 

To look at him you might take 
him for a cattle rancher. Or he 
might be a breeder of racehorses. 
But Mr. McGredy grows roses. He 
is responsible for millions of roses 
blossoming all over this planet. 

At the recent Chelsea Flower 
Show Sam McGredy—the fourth 
McGredy to grow and love roses 
—was the star rose-grower. 

At nineteen, when he came down 
from the university, he had little 
interest in his family’s rose busi- 
ness, though he was the heir. 
“Then my uncle handed me the 
greenhouse key and said, ‘ It’s all 
yours.’”” Learning the mysteries 
of rose-growing and the evolution 
of new roses was difficult. But 
now, McGredy says, “ There is 
nothing else I want to do.” 

Somehow, as I talked with 
McGredy, I could catch a little of 


the magic that infected him. He 
was talking of the quest for the 
blue rose. Less than twenty-four 
hours before he had been tend- 
ing the seedlings of lilac roses— 
that might one day have descen- 
dants that are blue—in Northérn 
Ireland nurseries. 

To produce a near-perfect blue 
rose may take twenty years. Then 
there will be more years when the 
colour of the new rose is strength- 
ened by new “rose blood”, the 
qualities of hardness and fragrance. 

A rose, says McGredy, is never 
perfect. Always one quality is 
missing. His own rose, the red and 
yellow Salute, is beautiful and 
hardy, but lacks fragrance. Another 
famous rose, grown by his father 
and named after his mother, lacks 
vigour. 

“Most people say that the 
quality they most want in a rose 
is fragrance,” says McGredy. 
“ But, in fact, that is the least im- 


Condensed from the Sunday Dispatch 
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portant quality. First it must be 
able to grow. Secondly, it must 
have colour. Then you can start to 
think about its fragrance.” 

Like the breeding of racehorses, 
rose-ranching is expensive. Each 
year McGredy spends £5,000 on 
experimenting and growing new 
types of roses. This outlay may 
not produce more than a single 
rose that can go on to the world 
market. 

Now he is growing 150,000 
different roses which may result 
in four named roses in the cata- 
logue of 1967. He says the 
2,000,000 or 3,000,000 different 
types of roses grown all over 
the world each year may pro- 
duce only fifty plants on the 
market. 

McGredy sells 700,000 rose 
plants a year all over the world 
and these and their descendants 
bring in handsome royalties. A 
good rose can bring in £3,000 a 
year in royalties from America for 
several years. In three years a rose 
can earn {£4,000 in this country 
alone. 

At this moment there are five 
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GRIME DOES PAY 


A ROSE that will bloom in the 

heart of the grimiest indus- 
trial city has been developed by 
nurseryman Sam McGredy. His 
new rose, Salute, is so tough 
it will grow in the most soot- 
laden atmosphere. 

The red and yellow bloomed 
bush plant has been developed 
by crossing the hardiest of roses 
for two years. 

—“ Sunday Express ”. 
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particularly valuable roses growing 
in a greenhouse in Northern Ire- 
land. Next year there may be 
100. By 1963 they should be on 
the market in their thousands. 
These handsome maroon-and-white 
flowers have only a number. The 
romantic name will come later 
with the catalogue. 

Young McGredy is a dedicated 
man. He spoke only of roses. 
Roses, it seemed, were his life. 
Then a friend of his said: “ Of 
course, he has his own hobby. He 
has to get away from roses some- 
times. His hobby is daffodils.” 


¢ 


AS the fond mother was taking her boy, aged five, for a 
walk in the park, he saw a large bumble bee alight on a 


Fur Flying 


brightly-coloured flower. 


Running back he said : “ Come and look—I’ve just seen 


a fly in a fur coat!” 


No man can ever know his own garden who is always look- 
ing over the wall. 


—Bisuop Futton SHEEN. 





Here is something to think about before you 
go dashing off to the U.S.A. 


They Pay Good Wages for 
a Good Day’s Work 


JACK CROSSLEY 


HE transatlantic liner nosed 
cP of Cobh Harbour, turned 

slowly to starboard, and 
pushed on towards New York. 

Mist closed in upon the low 
coastal hills of Ireland, and soon 
they were out of sight. 

“That may be the last we'll 
ever see of the old place,” said 
a dreamy-eyed young woman to 
the man standing at her side on 
the promenade deck. 

“Let’s drink to our future,” 
said the young man. 

And they disappeared into the 
lounge bar—a young married 
couple who had said good-bye to 
everything that used to mean home 
and were now looking forward 
eagerly to a new life as immi- 
grants in America. 

They suffered only slightly from 
anxiety. They shook off easily the 
occasional twinge of doubt. The 
whole thing seemed remarkably 
clear to them and in need of no 
deep explanation. . . . 

They had left Ireland, where 
they had failed to make a fortune. 
They were going to America, 
where they would not fail. 


“ Silly young fools,” grumbled 
a voice wrapped in a blanket in 
the deckchair next to mine. “They 
think America is going to lay out 
a red carpet for them and hand 
out a job, a home and a car. Just 
like that.” 

Veteran immigrant Tommy 
Burke was sounding off against 
the flippant, escape-to-happiness 
attitude which he claims to have 
spotted too often in young people 
arriving in the new country. 

I was on my way to the States 
to investigate the fate of a few of 
the thousands of Irish who chose 
to make a new life on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 

Tommy was returning to 
America after his third holiday 
“ back home” since he emigrated 
in 1913. 

“TI was twenty-two then,” he 
told me, in a voice still heavy 
with that unmistakable brogue. (No 
Irishman ever loses it completely, 
I found.) 

“I was living in County Mayo— 
in Doocastle—and scraping a living 
together wasn’t the easiest thing 
in the world in those days. 


Condensed from the Daily Mail 





Buffer State 


A Young Irishman, who for some years past has been on the 

permanent staff of the United Nations, told me a story 
which illustrates what goes on “ back stage” in the chan- 
celleries of the world. 

Once, during a visit to Baghdad, he paid an official call 
on the Foreign Minister of Iraq. When he explained that he 
was from Ireland, the Minister said: “‘ As a matter of fact, 
we are supporting the case for Ireland’s admission to the 
United Nations.” 

When my friend asked what were the precise spiritual, 
cultural and historical links between this country and Iraq, 
the Foreign Minister explained forthrightly: “It’s really 
nothing like that. If we had Ireland in, then our delegation 
would not have to sit beside Israel in the General Assembly.” 

—QuIpnunc in the Irish Times. 
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“TI was a tailor then—like I 
have been all me life. But I was 
working 12 hours a day, six days, 
for sixteen shillings a week. 

“The money went further then, 
of course, but sixteen bob was still 


a long way from buying me many 


of the comforts of life. Then I 
married a little Irish lass, and we 
decided there must be a better 
chance for us somewhere in the 
world.” 

Tommy chost America. He and 
his new bride finished up in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—and they have 
been there ever since. 

“ T had no job to go to,” Tommy 
Burke told me, “ but I ferreted one 
out in my own trade and started 
working for a local tailor in Grand 
Rapids. 

3 The work was hard and long, 
but I soon started making good 
money. There was opportunity in 
America in those days. There is 
today for that matter, but it is 
harder to find. 

“Within four years I was 


running my own business, making, 
repairing, cleaning and pressing 
men’s suits. By 1927 I had four 
or five people working for me. 

“Now I have a big, centrally- 
heated home with all the usual 
American gadgets. 've had a new 
car every year since 1929, and 
I’ve got a garage big enough to 
hold six cars. 

“ Sounds wonderful, doesn’t it? 
But don’t think I want to make 
America sound like everybody’s 
rosy path to easy living. Quite 
honestly, listening to some of the 
greenhorns on this ship makes me 
boil. Too many of them think 
they are so smart because they’ve 
had the courage to tear up their 
roots and set sail across the 
Atlantic. 

“Td like to give all the Irish 
youngsters a warning: Come over 
and try your luck if you like-—but 
don’t come unless you are prepared 
to yee’ hard. 

‘ especially in these days, 
don’t think you = step off the 
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boat right into a comfortable job 
paying good money. If you're a 
skilled worker you might have to 
take on some labouring job at first 
until you strike it lucky. 

“Remember that unless you are 
very fortunate you may have 
nobody to turn to to get you over 
a hard time. The Americans are 
wonderful people, but they admire 
nothing so much as a man who 
— a success of things by him- 
self, 

“They look on failure as its 
own punishment. Hard work is the 
only way out. The American boss 


Women Like Masterful 


has no time for the Monday- 
morning absentee or the man who 
turns over in bed and says ‘I'll 
go tomorrow.’ 

“There is no sympathy wasted 
in getting rid of such a worker. 
You have to get down to it and 
stay at it. It’s the only language 
the Americans understand. They 
pay good wages and they expect a 
good day’s work. And they get it 
—or else. 

“ Tell all that to the youngsters, 
will you,” said Tommy. “ Give ’em 
something to think about before 
they go dashing off.” 


WOMEN have always admired the strength of man. Not the 
sheer brute force which shows in biceps and bluster, but 
the manliness and will-power which mark the worth-while 


male. 


For though woman will delight in “ mothering” a man 


and will spend herself in sickroom service until further 
order, though she appears to enjoy being leaned on and 
proves herself to be a good captain when she must take the 
home ship into harbour, she gets more of a thrill out of 
being “ bossed ” than she gets from “ bossing ”. 

It is true that in the home the wife likes to have her say, 
for the home is her kingdom. Every household, like every 
ship, must have a skipper. So wives do dictate over domestic 
details and wise husbands make no demur. They know that 
running a house is a woman’s province and leave it at that. 
But women, on the whole, have no wish to wear the pants! 

—JOAN KENNEDY, A Torch on Women. 


Superfluous 
“ Pp you thank Mrs. Murphy for the lovely party, Peggy?” 
“ No, Mummy, I didn’t. The girl who left just before 
i thanked her and Mrs, Muphy said ‘ Don’t mention it’, so 
didn’t.” 





His biographer produces evidence 
to show that— 


Shaw would have resented 


“My Fair Lady,” but... 


HESKETH 


HAT would Bernard Shaw 

have thought of My Fair 

Lady, the musical version 
of his comedy Pygmalion? 

Controversy has raged on this 
question in America. But there can 
be little doubt about the attitude 
Shaw would have taken. 

In the days when he was a critic 
of music he wrote severe things 
about comic operas and musical 
comedies, as they were then called. 
He thought little of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan combination, saying 
that he could “ paradox Mr. Gil- 
bert’s head off were I not con- 
vinced that such trifling is morally 
unjustifiable,” and he preferred 
Offenbach to Sullivan. 

The shows staged by George 
Edwardes caught the public fancy 
in the period following the Savoy 
operas, but Shaw thought them 
cheap, stale and vulgar, “a string 
of music-hall turns disguised as 
musical comedy.” 

At last someone had the temerity 
to found a libretto on his comedy 
Arms and the Man, to have the 
music written by Oscar Strauss, 
and to call it The Chocolate 
Soldier. 


PEARSON 


The moment he heard of it, 
Shaw notified the composer that 
his rights were being infringed. 
Upon which the librettist sent him 
the “book of the words” and 

ed him to take a lenient view. 
w perceived that his dialogue 
clashed with that of the librettist, 
which he thought appalling; so he 
cut out every word of his own and 
promised to take no action on 
condition that not a phrase of his 
was sung or spoken. 

Plots, he said, were everybody’s 
property, since there was no such 
thing as an original plot; but he 
absolutely refused to allow his 
name to be used in connection 
with what he thought a thoroughly 
bad bit of work, or to permit the 
score to be described as a setting 
of his comedy. 

The opera was quickly identified 
with the play and was a big suc- 
cess, but he would not accept 
royalties. While writing his Life 
I asked Shaw whether I ought to 
mention The Chocolate Soldier. 
His answer was decisive: “ No. 
You are doing the biography of 
Shaw, not Strauss. You mustn’t 
pad with piffle of that sort.” 


Condensed from the News Chronicle 





His Last Shave 


G men about to grow beards can draw courage from 
the reply sent to a bright young advertising dreamer by 
Bernard Shaw. The former had enclosed his company’s 


latest electric razor for the latter’s famous beard. 

Shaw returned the razor with an explanation of why he 
was doing so. He had no intention of shaving his beard, he 
wrote. He was keeping it for the reason that he grew it, 
which was the same reason his father had given him for 


growing his. 

“ I was about five at the time,” Shaw declared, “ and I was 
standing at my father’s knee whilst he was shaving. I said 
to him: ‘ Daddy, why do you shave?’ He looked at me in 
silence, for a full minute, before throwing the razor out of 
the window, saying, ‘Why the hell do I?’ He never did 
again.” 

—HERBERT MitGanc in the N.Y. Tanes Magazine. 
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“Did you see the piece?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, I went twice.” 

“ Why twice if it was so bad?” 

“Because it was so bad, I 
couldn’t stand more than one act 
at a time.” 

I wanted to know whether 
attempts had been made to set any 
other of his plays to music. “ Yes, 
one other,” he replied: “ Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion, A well- 
known composer and a_ well- 
known librettist saw all sorts of 
possibilities in it. I remember a 
chorus of scallywags, a chorus of 
Moorish brigands, a chorus for 
the relieving party, and, I think, a 
chorus for the U.S. Marines. 

“The drawback, of course, was 
that only one woman appears in 
the play. They got over that diffi- 
culty by introducing a chorus of 
oriental damsels, who appeared 
mysteriously in the garden of the 
Scottish missionary, and by bring- 
ing on a Moorish maiden, who 


samg an amorous ditty to Captain 
Brassbound and left the impression 
that she shared his hours of 
dalliance. . . . I told the authors 
that if the thing were produced 
I'd have the law on them.” 

Shaw also informed me that an 
American had wanted to'do a 
libretto of The Devil’s Disciple 
after its success in New York. 
Shaw put a stop to it by saying 
that it would have to be a grand 
opera, not a comic opera. The 
American said that no one would 
want to see a grand opera. Shaw 
replied that he would not want to 
see a comic opera. The correspon- 
dence then closed. 

As an illustration of his belief 
that plots were anybody’s property, 
he based the story of Pygmalion 
on an episode in Smollett’s novel 
Peregrine Pickle, where the hero 
picks up a sixteen-year-old beggar- 
girl and transforms her into a 
fashionable frequenter of the most 
elegant social circles. 
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At a crucial moment her temper 
gets the better of her and she 
startles a genteel group with an 
outburst of the language she had 
picked up in the gutter. Shaw’s 
Eliza Doolittle is transformed in 
the same manner and behaves in 
the same way. 

Shaw replied to the charge of 
plagiarism: “I read Smollett’s 
novels in my youth and didn’t 
care for them, but it’s quite pos- 
sible that the incident to which 
you refer got lodged in my 
memory without my being con- 
scious of it, and stayed there until 
I needed it. Like Shakespeare and 
Moliere, I take my good things 
where I find them, giving them a 
fresh setting, a Shavian philosophy 
and a modern meaning. . 

Shaw would never countenance 
a libretto of one of his plays by 
another writer because he felt sure 
it would be a parody of his work. 
The plot didn’t matter; but the 
philosophy did; and he knew that 
his meaning would be sacrificed to 
all sorts of pretty devices, such as 
a love-interest and a so-called 
happy ending, which would con- 


Mk. NEWLyRICH: 


tradict or burlesque the ideas and 
characterisation in his work. 

He told me that when Pygmalion 
was filmed he wrote in a special 
scene making it perfectly clear 
that Eliza would marry Freddie. 
The idea of her marrying Higgins 
was absurd, he said, because he 
had shown all along that there 
wasn’t an atom of sexual feeling 
in the Professor’s attitude towards 
her. But the film public demanded 
what Shaw had no wish to g 7e, 
and he capitulated with vehement 
protests. 

He never wrote a libretto him- 
self because he couldn’t easily 
philosophise in that form and had 
no special aptitude for turning out 
lyrics. 

“Why should I write what 
anyone can do as well when I pre- 
fer writing what I alone can do?” 
he asked me. 

I think we may conclude that 
My Fair Lady would have exasper- 
ated him. 

But that will not prevent the 
rest of us from enjoying it, except 


_ those few who regard the master’s 


work as sacrosanct. 


“ There’s no sense in teaching the boy 


to count beyond 100. He can hire accountants to do his 


book-keeping.” 
TuTorR: 
golf, won’t he?” 


“Yes, but he’ll want to play his own game of 


A PERPETUAL holiday is a good working definition of hell. 
—BERNARD SHAW. 





PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


New Head 
of the House 
of Iveagh 


EaRL OF IVEAGH, EIGHTY- 
four-year-old head of the 
Guinness family, sipped his after- 
noon tea from an outsize breakfast 
cup and said: “I have achieved 
my ambition and handed over my 
estates to my grandson.” 

Beside him sat his twenty-one- 
year-old heir, mild-mannered Vis- 
count Elveden. Explained the young 
viscount: “My grandfather didn’t 
want a break in the continuity of 
the management of the estates. But 
when my father was killed in the 
war (1945) I was very young, and 
my grandfather already an old man. 

“He wondered if he could bridge 
the missing generation until I came- 
of-age. That he has done. Now the 
mantle has passed from his shoul- 
ders to mine.” 

The Earl spoke of the changes 
he has seen in his long lifetime. 

Of automation, he said: “We 
looked at those wonderful machines 
where you feed the figures in at 
one end and get the answer at the 
other. 

“But,” he added with a shrewd 
smile, “it wasn’t a case of how 
many typists we. could dispense 
with, but how many head brewers. 


War left a gap in the world-famous 
family, but now youth takes over 


So we dropped the idea. It’s the 
human touch that matters, you 
know. You can’t beat it—or define 
a 

—Daily Mail. 


Writer’s Cramp 
, M. Kaye LIVEs IN NORTHERN 
Ireland. She has two daughters 
and combines writing with looking 
after her family. She says: 

“TI don’t know how many authors 
owe their books to horse liniment. 
I certainly did. I wrote the first 
draft of Shadow of the Moon in 
longhand—about 375,000 words—in 
nine months, then went straight on 
to the second draft. 

“I was working night and day 
(my husband was away in Korea 
at the time), and even though the 
second draft was much shorter— 
only 350,000 words—I ended up 
with a bad case of writer’s cramp 
and bandages, cotton-wool and 
sticking-plaster all over my hands. 

“The doctor told me to stop 
writing, but I couldn’t. And then 
my mother-in-law suggested horse 
liniment. It nearly took the skin off 
me. But it worked.” 

—Books and Bookmen. 


How He Began 

MY PARENTS WERE POOR AND I 
was an only child. That meant 

that from the beginning I was 

thrown very much upon myself, so 

I learned to read when I was still 

very young. 
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The only papers I could afford 
er come by were English school 
stories. They dealt with young fel- 
lows whose fathers had titles and 
cars, and who had lots of money to 
spend in the tuck shop. The rest of 
my education was acquired hap- 
hazard in a public library. 

Having almost poisoned my mind 
by reading every standard Irish 
' patriotic book, I got on to the 
works of Canon Sheehan, a clerical 
novelist with a delightful habit of 
quoting Goethe’s poems in the 
original. 

With the simple optimism of the 
auto-didact, I decided it would be 
a good idea to learn German and 
meanwhile to read all Goethe in 
English. 

Somchow or other I managed to 
do both in a sort of way, heaven 
knows how, for I had left school 
before we got so far as long divi- 
sion, and I was twenty before I 
found out what the simplest gram- 
matical terms meant. 

I tried my hand at writing, in 
Irish, another language which I was 
under the impression I knew, and 
finally something I published in a 
weekly paper attracted the attention 
of an old teacher of’ mine, a fine 
novelist, who, before I could waste 
any more of my life, introduced me 
to English literature. 

—FRANK O’CONNOR, Towards an 

Appreciation of Literature. 


Ships From Matches 
ARTIN SHANAHAN, CARETAKER OF 
the parochial hall in Miltown- 
Malbay, before he begins work 
must collect 2,673 used matches. 
Match by match he fashions a 
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crucifix which he then gives to a 
friend as a gift. Many of his cruci- 
fixes, for which he has never 
accepted payment, have gone to 
America and Britain. 

Martin’s skilful fingers have 
made a model of the famous sailing 
vessel, Cutty Sark. He has made all 
the furniture of his home with the 
help of his rwo young sons. 

—Cork Evening Echo. 


Forgotten Novel 
T HAS BEEN KNOWN FOR SOME 

time that the author of Waiting 
For Godot has also written some 
novels, and those closely associated 
with Samuel Beckett in Paris have 
already hailed the original French 
versions. 

What is not so well known is that 
before the war he wrote two novels 
in English. One of these—Wat— 
has been issued by the Olympia 
Press of Paris. 

Within a few days of the appear- 
ance of this early novel, a British 
firm has issued Mr. Beckett’s own 
translation of Malone Meurt, the 
second novel of his trilogy in 
French, so that we have a unique 
opportunity of comparing the 
younger with the more mature 
Beckett. 

For any author to be labelled 
with the tag of another, perhaps 
greater, writer must be exasperat- 
ing, and it is apparent that Samuel 
Beckett has striven hard to escape 
from the influence of Joyce. 

As a previous secretary-com- 
panion to the author of Ulysses, the 
younger Beckett was obviously his 
admirer. 

—Books and Bookmen. 
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Emmet’s Descendant 
[% THE PRIVATE CHAPEL OF THE 

Papal Delegate to Mexico, in 
Mexico City, recently, Miss Mar- 
garet Chanler Emmet Kinnicott, 
of Fair Hills, N.J.. was married to 
Count Sanche de Gramont, son of 
Mme. Jacques de Thier, wife of the 
Belgian Ambassador in Mexico, and 
the late Count Gabriel de Gramont 
of Paris. 

The bride, who is the daughter 
of Mrs. John Benton Prosser and 
the late Francis H. Kinnicott, is a 
lineal descendant of Robert Emmet 
and his brother, Dr. Addis Emmet, 
the Irish patriots. Dr. Emmet was 
Attorney-General of New York in 
1812. 

—Irish Weekly. 


To the Cloister 

JPORMERLY THE LIFE AND SOUL OF 
many a gay party, Sister Paula, 

of the Order of Perpetual Adora- 

tion in Wexford, has taken her final 

vows as a nun in the Order, which 

is an enclosed one. 

Before entering religion she was 
Mrs. Margaret Chute, the mother 
of Lady Harrington and of Mr. 
Charles Chute, the Irish trainer. 

Sister Pawla was one of a team 
of nums who worked the clock 
round for many months on a Gov- 
ernment order of five vestments for 
the Pope. The vestments, a gift 
from the Government for the anni- 
versary of the Pope’s coronation, 
were designed by Father Jack Han- 
lon, the Irish artist-priest. 

For many years before entering 
the Wexford Convent, Sister Paula 
used to ride to the Limerick hounds 
and at point-to-poim meetings. 
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HIGH EXCITEMENT 


E author of the Odette 

story is Jerrard Tickell (with 
the accent on the “ kell’). 
He is an Irishman, born in 
Dublin. He was sent to a private 
school in Tipperary and after- 
wards to Highgate (London). 
He travelled a long way in 
Europe before he settled down 
to the career of an author. 

In the course of his travels he 
worked on a sheep farm in the 
Great Plain of Hungary and also 
acquired an exceptionally fluent 
knowledge of German and 
French and a working know- 
ledge of Hungarian. His linguis- 
tic gifts were to serve him in 
good stead later on. 

He has written thirteen 
books, of which the best known 
are, “Odette” and “ Appoint- 
ment with Venus”, both of 
which have been transmogrified 
into major films. 

In 1940 Jerrard Tickell joined 
the British army as a private and 
became a major on the General 
Staff in 1943: He assisted in the 
interrogation and prosecution of 
members of the SS. and 
Gestapo at the Ravensbruck 
Concentration Camp trial. It 
was then that his tri-lingual 
gifts were especially valuable. 

—George Baker in 
“ Columba ”. 
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In the convent she is visited fre- 
quently by her daughter and by 
Lord Harrington, who is one of the 
most successful breeders of blood- 
stock in Ireland. 

—Joun Murpocn in the Sunday 

Dispatch. 


Pretty Spaniard 
/, MONG PRESENT GUESTS IN IRE- 
land’s miniatute Spanish colony 
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is pretty Senorita Chumba Kinde- 
len, from Madrid. We have no 
English word for the combination 
of charm, friendliness and vivacity 
which makes Chumba Kindelen one 
of the most popular students at 
Dublin’s National University. But 
the Spaniards have a word for it: 
simpatiquisima, 

“T am as Irish as the Hill of 
Tara,” claims Chumba proudly. “I 
belong to the Quinlan clan. And if 
you are wondering how Quinlan 
became Kindelen, the explanation 
is simple. 

“When my Irish ancestor took 
refuge in Spain during the Penal 
Days, he spoke his native language. 
He came, not as an anglicised 


Kindled the Spark 


Quinlan, but as an O Caoindealbh- 
ain, From Spain, Vicente Kindelen 
went to Cuba, where’ he became 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cuban 
forces.” 

When Cuba won its indepen- 
dence, the Kindelens returned to 
their adopted country. En route 
Chumba’s grandfather met and 
married another descendaut of our 
Wild Geese. She says: “ As Madrid 
representative of the Quinlan and 
O’Duan clans, we are proud to be 
with the O’Neills, O’Donnells and 
other Irish Spaniards who ‘ drown 
the shamrock’ each year at the 
Irish Embassy.” 

—Mavura Laverty in the Empire 

News. 


QE of the ghosts that haunt the Roman castle of Breydon, 

near Yarmouth, England, is the saintly, shuffling, silent 
figure of Furseus, an Irish monk. Long after the splendour 
of Rome had faded and Sigebert was Saxon King of East 
Anglia, he built within these walls a monastery to the Glory 
of God. There Furseus would sit and brood upon the doings 
of angels, the joys of the blessed and the conflict of evil 
spirits for the souls of men. 

“ Those imaginings,” says Palgrave the historian, “ kindled 
the spark which occasioned the first of the metrical composi- 
tions from whose combinations, centuries later, the Drvina 
Commedia of Dante arose.” 

These days, Furseus, the poetic monk, is but a brown, 
forgotten moth in the grey and ghostly alleys of Early Chris- 
tian history. And, I dare to swear, not one in 10,000 of the 
holidaymakers, who each year visit Burgh Castle, realises 
that there, centuries ago, was sown the divine seed which 
inspired Dante to write his Divine Comedy. 

—J. WENTWoRTH Day in Everybody’s. 


BETTER @ backache from turning over your garden than a 
headache from worrying about the rest of the earth. 





Did this Irishman lead the. attack? 


“To the Bastille!” 
yelled Kavanagh 


He was a fearless 

man, but this shoemaker 
does not seem to have 
been cast in the 

heroic mould 


DR. RICHARD HAYES 


OR many weeks before the 
fourteenth of July, 1789, Paris 
was a city of turmoil and 
anxiety. Unemployment was wide- 
spread and food scarce, while wan- 
dering bands of hungry brigands 
raided the shops for bread. Every 
day saw the gulf widening between 
the Court and the people, who 
placed responsibility for all the dis- 
order and suffering on the Govern- 
ment and the King’s advisers. 
The intrigues of the Orleanist 
party, who were plotting to put the 
Duke of Orleans, Philippe Egalité, 
on the throne, fanned the flame of 
popular discontent, and rumours 
were circulated that the royal 
troops, quartered at Versailles, and 
at various points outside the city 
were awaiting the order to move in 
and massacre the patriot citizens. 
(Some regiments of the Irish 
Brigade, on account of their tradi- 
tional devotion to the French 
monarchy, were reputed to be 
among these troops.) 
On Sunday, the twelfth of July, 
a crisis seemed to be imminent 
when the news spread that Necker, 
a popular minister, had been dis- 
missed. That evening saw. tumul- 
tuous scenes in street and boule- 


vard. Gunsmiths’ houses were 
raided and arms seized, wine- 
taverns were looted, while brigands 
robbed the food shops and passers- 
by.-No one within the city’s gates 
slept that night but children. 

On the following day, the thir- 
teenth of July, the disorder con- 
tinued, and early in the forenoon 
the representatives of the sixty 
municipal districts of Paris came 
together at the Hotel de Ville to 
devise measures for the protection 
of property and the defence of the 
city against attack of the royal 
troops. A gathering of citizens 
about the building clamoured for 
arms, while another turbulent 
crowd filled the gardens of the 
Palais Royal. 

At the latter assembly it was 
proposed that six citizens should 
be selected to go to the Hotel de 
Ville and impress on the Represen- 
tatives there the urgent need for 
the establishment of a bourgeois 
militia or national guard. Joseph 
Kavanagh, an Irishman who had 
come some time previously from 
Lille to Paris to-carry on his trade 
of bootmaker, was one of the six 
selected. 

On arrival at the Hotel de Ville, 


Condensed from Ireland and Irishmen in the French Revolution 
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the deputation was informed that 
the Representatives had just passed 
a decree enjoining the citizens to 
proceed at once to the churches of 
their various districts, each of 
which was to raise 200 volunteers 
as the nucleus of a citizen army. 
The deputies returned to the Palais 
Royal with the news, and the large 
assembly at once broke up and 
went to the different churches. 

Kavanagh, realising the urgent 
need of arms for the people and 
bringing with him a small group 
of citizens, then went to the Guard- 
house of the Tuileries and de- 
manded the weapons stored there. 
On being informed that the place 
contained none, he requested per- 
mission to search it; twenty-four 
guns were discovered hidden away 
under mattresses. 

The morning of the fateful four- 
teenth of July was ushered in by 
the ringing of the tocsin from Nétre 
Dame and all the church towers 
of Paris. Groups of citizens began 
to gather y at the popular 
assembly places amd an incessant 
clamour for arms was heard every- 
where. During the night the 
barriers, where taxes were levied 
on provisions entering the city, had 
been attacked and burnt, and early 
in the morning Kavanagh set out 
to view the damage. 

He saw outside the barriers half 
a dozen wagons, laden with guns 
and war equipment, that had 
halted on their journey from the 
great camp at Metz to the royal 
camp at Vincennes. He went to 
the Procureur of the district and 
asked for assistance to seize the 
gun-laden wagons. 


Ten men were furnished to him, 
the booty was seized, and he pro- 
ceeded with it towards the Hotel 
de Ville. As they passed through 
the Faubourg Sainte-Marguerite 
they were stopped by its residents, 
who refused to allow the wagons 
to pass—no district in Paris, they 
claimed, was more exposed to 
attack and in ‘greater need of 
weapons of defence. 

Kavanagh, leaving the convoy 
under the protection of his men, 
hurried away alone to the Hotel de 
Ville, where he mterviewed De 


among its residents. A rumour had 
just come that four royal regiments 
were marching from Carri¢res and 
were, imdeed, on the point of 
entering the Faubourg. 
leaving the Guards to defend the 
barriers, commandeered a horse 
and carriage. Selecting two men, 
he placed one im front and one 
behind, and all three drove quickly 
in through the city streets, waving 
their hats and shouting: 2To the 
Bastille! Let us take the Bastille!” 
They occasionally halted on the 
way to erect barricades and to 
spread the false rumour that royal 
troops were advancing on the city 
—news which inflamed the tense 
populace. They drove on to the 
Hotel de Ville with the story and 
found there an immense gathering 





The Three Stages 


“YOUNGSTER,” said the old married man to a friend about 
to be wed, “ you will find, as you give things to your 
wife, that she will go through three stages.” 

“ Indeed!” said the lovesick swain. “ That’s very interest- 
ing. What are they?” 

“ At first,” came the solemn explanation, “ she will say: 
“You are the sweetest, most wonderful husband in the 
world.’ Then, before you know it, she will accept a gift with: 
“Well, it’s about time. I thought you’d never get it for 


me!’ ” 


“ And the third stage?” inquired the young man fearfully. 
The older man sighed. “ Then she'll say, softly and to 
herself: ‘He gave it to me, without a struggle. I wonder 


what he’s up to?’” 


—Airish Banking Magazine. 
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seething with excitement, for the 
rumour had arrived before them. 
The clamour for arms was re- 
newed, and the crowd, accom- 
panied by Kavanagh, started off 


for the Hotel des Invalides, where 
30,000 muskets were stored. Hav- 
ing secured these, they hurried on 
to the Bastille, which had already 
been attacked by their comrades 
of the Faubourg Saint Antoine. 
For four hours the assault on the 
great fortress continued, until it 
fell in the late afternoon. 
Although the capture of the 
Bastille resulted from an appar- 
ently spontaneous rising of the 
people, it is certain that the attack 
was secretly arranged and plans 
drawn up on the previous day by 
the Orleanist conspirators in the 
revolutionary clubs. The employ- 
ment of panic-mongers to spread 
wild rumours, like that of the 
advance of the royal troops, was 
one of the means adopted to pre- 
cipitate an insurrection, and 


Kavanagh seems to have been one 
of the agents so employed. 

A contemporary pamphlet gran- 
diloquently describes him as the 
cause premiére of French Liberty 
on account of his activities on the 
morning of the fourteenth, by 
which, it claims, he precipitated 
the Revolution on that day. And 
yet his name is missing from the 
official list of the Bastille attackers. 

M. Tourneux, writing on this 
subject, says: “In the Revolution 
Archives museum there is pre- 
served the official manuscript of 
the victors of the Bastille. A cer- 
tain number claim to have been at 
the attack who were not there. 
There are others whose names one 
is surprised at not finding in the 
list, e.g., Kavanagh, who was ‘ the 
first to direct the populace to the 
Bastille’ as Prudhomme says.” 

It is well known, however, that 
among the 863 attackers many did 
not wish at first to be regarded as 
such, though later when those 
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attackers were looked on as heroes 
who deserved pensions and medals, 
the number of those who claimed 
to have taken part rose to thou- 
sands. 

Towards the end of 1791 
Kavanagh was appointed by the 
Commune one of the twenty-four 
police inspectors for Paris, and a 
year later he appears in a sinister 
light. He was then one of the gang, 
composed of the most abandoned 
ruffians in Paris, whom the Com- 
mune hired to carry out the ter- 
rible prison massacre in Septem- 
ber, 1792. 

He was employed in the fell 
work at the prison of La Force 
during the red week when 1,500 
defenceless men and women were 
butchered. During the Reign of 
Terror in 1793 and 1794 Kavanagh 
again occasionally appears, engaged 
in such work as raiding the homes 
of suspected Royalists, placing 
them under arrest and putting 
seals on their papers and effects. 

In July, 1793, he comes officially 
into a little prominence in his 
capacity as police officer in con- 
nection with the assassination of 
Marat. Obsessed with the thought 
that Marat’s death would save 


To Stop Choking 


France, Charlotte Corday came up 
to Paris from her native Caen. She 
tried unsuccessfully by various 
subterfuges to obtain an interview 
with him, She called once at his 
house on the night of the thirteenth 
of July, 1793, and, forcing her way 
in, stabbed him in his bath, “ as 
the main source,” she declared, 
“of the perils and calamities of 
France.” 

Immediately arrested, she was 
hustled off to prison, where, on 
arrival, she disclosed the name of 
her city lodging. Towards mid- 
night Kavanagh and another police 
officer hurried off to the little 
Hotel de Providence with the hope 
of finding accomplices or incrimi- 
nating parees, but nothing was dis- 
covered but'a Bible opened at the 
story of Judith. 

Kavanagh was engaged in 
various duties of this kind till the 
Terror passed, and later, when 
those accused of being involved 
in the September massacres were 
about to be brought to trial, he 
seems to have disappeared and is 
heard of no more. 

His part in the Revolution 
would appear to be a rather ignoble 
one. ‘ 


VERY frequently at meals, and when they are at play, 
children get choked while eating, and the customary 
manner of relieving them is to slap them sharply on the back. 
The effect of this is to set the obstruction free. 
The same thing can be brought about by raising the left 
hand of the child as high as possible, and the relief comes 


much more quickly. 


—A Docror. 


WHEN you shut your eye to temptation, be sure you don’t 
make it look like a wink. 





— lhl minnie 


The only greyhound that ran five 
times in a Derby final 


Matchless 
Mick the 
Miller 


ARTHUR MORRIS 
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F the thousands of grey- 

hounds who have passed 

through my hands no dog 
had half the intelligence of Mick 
The Miller. Brains helped him to 
win his races as much as his speed. 
He never exerted himself more 
than necessary to win a race, and 
as soon as the winning line was 
crossed he would slow up.” 

This tribute to the dog whose 
name has become a legend is from 
the man who knew him best: 
trainer Sidney Orton, with whom 
“Old Mick” became one of the 
family. 

Mick The Miller has been 
called the dog who “ made ” grey- 
hound racing. He was a dog with a 
personality that captured the pub- 
lic’s imagination—he starred in a 
film and received fan letters be- 
ginning “ Dear Mick. 

Because people were " attracted 
by his fame in the early *30s he 


made greyhound racing a sporting 
spectacle as well as a gamble. 

Mick’s life began in the village 
of Kelleigh, where he was bred by 
Father Brophy. Outside Father 
Brophy’s house stood a miller’s 
wheel and all the dogs bred by 
him bore names associated with it. 

Having clocked a fast trial in 
Ireland, Mick was sent to England 
in July, 1929, and was a late entry 
for the Greyhound Derby. His 
impact was immediate. 

The first ante-post betting list 
for the Derby was opened that 
year, and Mick was backed down 
from 25-1 to 100-8 before he left 
Ireland. 

A few days after arrival he re- 
turned 30.03 in a trial—half a 
length faster than the track record 
of Dick’s Son for White City 
(London). 

At that time Palatinus and 
Mutable were ante-post favourites, 
but after Mick’s remarkable trial 
the public rushed to support Mick 
and the odds tumbled. 

Having won his first heat of the 
Derby in a fast time he was fav- 
ourite for the final. It was then 
that Mick was bought by Mr. 
Albert Williams, a Wimbledon 
bookmaker, for £800 plus any 
prize money the dog might win in 
the classic. 

As Mick was obviously a tre- 
mendous liability to the book- 
makers, most backers expected his 
new owner to scratch him. 

As the rules stood at the time 
Mr. Williams would have been 
entitled to do so—and he would 
have relieved the pressure on the 
books, as Mick’s backers would 
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have lost their money under ante- 
post rules. 

Mr. Williams, however, was as 
anxious as anyone to see his Mick 
win the classic. The English Grey- 
hound Racing Association decided 
there would be a better chance of 
a Clear run if there were only four 
finalists and the line-up was: 
Beadsman (1), Palatinus (2), En 
Tomb (3), Mick The Miller (4). 

In spite of the precautions the 
only dog left standing after a first- 
bend crash was Palatinus and the 
stewards declared “no race”. 
Mick won the re-run and Mr. D. 
Murphy, a nom-de-plume used by 
Father Brophy, collected £1,500. 

In December, 1929, Mick was 
purchased by Mr. Arundel H. 
Kempton, vice-chairman of South 
London Greyhound Racecourses 
Limited, owners of Wimbledon 
Stadium. The price was a record 
of £2,000, and the dog was regis- 
tered in the ownership of Mr. 
Kempton’s wife. 

Placed in the charge of Sidney 
Orton, Mick was an automatic 
choice for the 1930 Derby, which 
he won without incident. In 1931, 
Mick rather tragically figured in 
his second re-run Derby final. He 
was then five years old and his 
name a household word. 

Though Ryland R. was well 
fancied, most of the 50,000 crowd 
at White City that night had their 
money on “Old Mick ”—and 
Mick was first over the line, a head 
in front of Golden Hammer with 
Ryland R. a neck behind. 

Few people had heard the 


klaxton horn which signalled “ no 
race” and when the “no race” 
signal was raised it was greeted 
with a crescendo of booing. 

Mrs. Kempton’s distress was 
such that she at first refused to let 
Mick take part in the re-run. The 
stewards pleaded for half an hour 
before she allowed him again to be 
placed in the traps. In the first 
run, the stewards decided Ryland 
R. had fought Golden Hammer 
and Seldom Lad at the last bend. 

Mick began the re-run an even- 
money favourite, but age took its 
toll and he failed to finish in the 
first three, Seldom Lad, winning 
from Golden Hammer. 

It was not only the Derby which 
made Mick The Miller famous, 
though he is the only greyhound 
to have run five times in a Derby 
final. He won most of the majer 
events of his time. Other classic 
successes were The Cesarewitch at 
West Ham in 1930 and the St. 
Leger at Wembley in 1931. 

His record was fifty-one wins in 
sixty-eight races. His prize money 
£9,017, plus estimated earnings 
at stud of £20,000. 

Between March 19th and 
August 20th, 1930, Mick won 
nineteen consecutive races. His 
best time at White City was 29.76 
seconds for 525 yards, and for the 
same distance at Wembley, 30.04 
seconds. 

Of his delight in racing there 
can be no doubt. He obviously en- 
joyed the cheers of the crowd and 
expressed his delight by furiously 
wagging his tail. 


(iNeMA screens have become so wide that they’re looking 
for a dachshund to play the part of Lassie. 





Power and murderous intent—airborne 


You can Teach 
Swans Tricks 


J. ASHTON FREEMAN 


HAT a familiar sight the 

mute swan is during the 

spring and summer on every 
river in the country! Each cob 
(male) takes over a territory of his 
own on the river, and he and his 
pen (female) can be seen at this 
time of the year indulging in the 
most graceful and elegant display 
of courtship. 

The first signs are when the pair 
of swans swim slowly towards each 
other, with gracefully curved 
necks. The cob touches the pen 
on her beak with his beak, and the 
instant he does so it is as if he had 
received ati electric shock. He 
holds his wings away from his 
body, making himself look twice 
the size, and, leaving the pen, he 
surges forward, starting to beat 
his immense wings. Semi-airborne, 
he goes thundering up the stretch 
of river, giving a display of power 
and of murderous intent, for the 
benefit of any rival swan that 
might be im the vicinity; and, if 
there is, a terrible fight takes place. 

At first the pen does not seem 
to take much notice.of this beak 
tapping, nor of the warning and 
aggressive display of the cob. 
After a while, however, she will 


take wing with him too, as though 
to say “ and thy people will be my 
people.” From then on that pair 
of swans will own that part of the 
river, and will hold it against all 
other swans. 

Now, the extraordinary thing is 
that each cob claims a stretch of 
water with definite boundaries. 
There is always a landmark, such 
as a blackened tree stump on the 
bank at one end of the territory, 
and some such object on the bank 
at the other end. He takes no 
notice of any bird beyond either 
of these marks, but let that other 
bird come one foot past either of 
the marks, and down thunders the 
rightful owner at him. 

So strong is this sense of owner- 
ship, with clearly defined boun- 
daries, that upon the famous 
swannery at Abbotsbury in Dor- 
chester, England, where a huge 
herd of several hundred swans 
nest together on quite a small piece 
of water, the swankeeper has to 
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TO ROAST A SWAN 


‘TAKE three pounds of beef, beat fine in a mortar. 

Put it into the swan—that is, when you've caught her, 
Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg. and onion, 
Will heighten the flavour in Gourmand’s opinion, 
Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, 
That the gravy and other things may not escape, 
A meal paste, rather stiff, should be laid on the breast, 
And some whited brown paper should cover the rest. 
Fifteen minutes at least ere the Swan you take Down, 
Pull the paste off the bird, that the breast may get Brown. 


THE GRAVY 
For a gravy of beef, good and strong, | opine, 
You'll be right if you add half a pint of port Wine, 
Pour this through the Swan, yes, quite through the belly, 
Then serve the whole up with some hot currant Jelly. 
N.B.—The Swan must not be skinned. 
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place large poles along the bank at 
intervals of sometimes not more 
than ten yards. The pairs of 


swans will take over these divisions 
on the bank, and will not interfere 
with any other swan unless he 
passes one of the large poles. So 


one may get two pairs of swans, 
whose nests are only a few yards 
apart, but the territory is res- 
pected as if it were a suburban 
dwelling of man. 

The swans which we see on our 
rivers are mute swans, and are 
semi-~iomesticated. They were 
brought to England by the Cru- 
saders, and presented to the King 
—thereby becoming Royal birds— 
so no person could own swans 
without the permission of the 
Crown. 

In the year 1483 Edward IV 
made an Order that any person 
who did not possess a freehold of 
the clear yearly value of five marks 
should not be permitted to keep a 
swan. The swan in the old days 
was considered a great table bird; 
maybe we don’t know how to cook 
them now. 


Swans live to a tremendous age, 
and they are said, not infrequently, 
to reach the age of 100 years, but 
it is difficult to tell this, because 
for such a long period, records can 
seldom be kept. 

When they mate they mate for 
life, and if one of the pair dies 
there are pathetic scenes of mour- 
ning gone through by the survivor. 
Only a few months ago in Co. 
Wexford, a pen swan on the river 
injured herself by flying into some 
obstruction, and for a day or so 
she remained on the river bank 
unable to swim or fly. 

The cob swan stood guard, and 
when some two days afterwards 
she died he stood over her for 
three or four days with his wings 
outstretched, covering her. At last 
he had to be driven off, and his 
dead mate buried. Not until then 
would he go back into the water, 
and it is likely that, under such 
circumstances, had the body of his 
mate not been removed, he would 
have died too. 

All birds are weather conscious, 
but none more so than the swan. 
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_ On a fine spring day, without a 
cloud in the sky, when ail looks 
fair, and the pen swan is sitting 
upon the eggs in her nest, without 
any warning both swans will get 
into a state of furious activity. 
An immense quantity of dry 
rushes, and other building material, 
is heaped on top of the already 
well built nest. A foot, or maybe 
as much as two feet, of this is piled 
up. The next day the sky will 
darken, 1nd the heavens will open, 
and continuous and heavy rain 
pours down. Then the river will 


rise in a flood, well over the 
original level of the nest, but not 
up to its level when the new 
structure has been added. 

A swan is a very clever creature, 
and can be taught tricks. I well 
remember seeing the swans on the 
moat at Wells Cathedral. There 
was a cord hanging down from the 
wall of the cathedral to just above 
the water level, and this was 
attached to a bell. The swans used 
to come up and pull the cord and 
ring the bell when they wanted 
food. 
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Nonsense or Horse Sense? 
Just as the public house was closing a fat man rushed in. 
“ Thank goodness I made it,” he gasped. 
“ You're all right,” said the publican. “ Our clock is always 
ten minutes fast. What’ll you have?” 
The customer stared thirstily at all the bottles, the 


perspiration standing out on his forehead. At last his eyes 
fixed on a bottle of whiskey. 

“ Give me a double. No water, no soda.” The publican 
poured it out, but the fat man had disappeared. In a few 
moments, however, he returned leading a huge grey horse. 

The customer paid for the whiskey, poured it down the 
horse’s open mouth and turned to leave. 

“Excuse me,” said the publican, “I’ve seen some funny 
things in my time, but never anything like this.” 

“ Oh! You mean the horse?” said the customer. “I always 
give the horse a drink. Always. You see ”—and a crafty look 
came in his shifty eyes—“ my wife never thinks of smelling 
his breath.” 


SANDY went to a riding school and asked about hiring a 
horse. 
“ How long ?” inquired the man in charge. 
“ As long as you’ve got,” replied Sandy. “ Mon, there’s 
five of us.” 





Its hard going—every step 


The Challenge 


of 


Croagh Patrick 


TIMOTHY 


N the eerie light of early dawn 
Fes the last Sunday of July you 

stand at the foot of Croagh 
Patrick and for a moment the 
spirit falters as you glimpse, far 
off, its mighty summit soaring 
into darkness. 

Then about you in the shadows 
comes the press and movement of 
countless fellow-pilgrims and the 
heart lifts. A rueful shrug, maybe 

a sudden quip, and the great three- 
eae climb 

Ahead, the long line of pilgrims 
winds upward through the morn- 
ing mists, tap-tap of sticks on 
stone, shuffle of endless feet, a vast 
weaponiess army moving forward 
into battle—the battle with self. 

Many climb barefooted, and on 
that Sunday morning two summers 
ago I was one of these. There is a 
house at the mountain base where 
pilgrims leave their possessions 
for safe keeping. Here I parted 
with my boots, saw them put 

aside, walked out on my two bare 
feet and faced the mountain. 

“Not too bad,” I remarked to 
my nearest neighbour as I strode 
forward over the flat stones at the 
mountain foot. 


WHARTON 


“ Ah, but wait!” the neighbour 
said with relish. “ Wait till you get 
up a bit.” He swung forward on 
well-shod feet. “And coming 
down!” He shivered. “ Man alive, 
it’s murder!” 

He was big and tough, the type 
of man who looks as though he 
could make the top of Everest a 
week-end jaunt. 

Fortified by his comforting 
words I pressed on. Already the 
stones seemed sharper. Or was it 
imagination? I skidded on a jagged 
edge and my teeth. It 
yn aa ion. They were. 

was rising steeply, the 


of mountain. ee eee on, avoid- 
ing corer ke og , determined to 
of ground before my 


Patrick's statue loomed in 
front, slowly circled by the vast 
throng doing their endless peni- 
tential exercises. Here there was 
nothing but stones, large boulders, 
our and jagged, the going hard. 

~ age before, the exer- 
I faced the hill again. 
bed o on, feet sadly protest- 
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ing, and then, far up the hillside 
above Clew Bay, I paused at last, 
turned, looked back and down. 

There was a sight to remember! 
The vast bay lay below, filled with 
early dawn, its countless islands 
breaking through the mists; far 
off, under the morning light, the 
great waves rippling towards the 
Atlantic. 

I took a deep breath and turned 
refreshed. 

“ How are the old feet?” said a 
lazy voice nearby. 

It was my sympathetic friend of 
a while back. He lay in a nice 
patch of grass, boots up, pleasantly 
relaxed. 


“ Well———” I began. 
“Still got the ten toes?” he 


“ Just ebout.” 

“ Pleasant journey,” he waved 
as I moved off. “ See you on top.” 
He seemed to be doing things in 
comfort. 

I went up and up, losing count 
of time. Nothing but stone, a long 
limbo of stone, going on for ever. 
I didn’t look ahead any more, just 
watched my feet steadily, moving 
warily forward. 

Once, after a steep half-hour 
climb, I was sure we were near the 
top. I paused a moment, filled 
with hope, and someone said to 
another nearby, “ Just half-way, I 
think”. That’s Croagh Patrick. 
Many summits are reached, but 
the peak is always ahead, round the 
next shoulder. 

Thousands of pilgrims, who had 
gone up the night before, were 
coming down. As I reached the 
last steep mile to the summit they 
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were coming down fast, thronging 
forward over the loose stones. 

Just here, on the return journey, 
the going cam be dangerous. 
Should a pilgrim stumble and 
pitch forward, it may be impossible 
to stop. I saw this happen that 
morning on that last steep mile. 

There was a cry, a sudden rush. 
I looked up. A man came run- 
ning, — speed, zig-zagging 
crazily on the loose boulders, pil- 
grims falling sideways as he struck 
against them. A group of men, 
coming up, came together sud- 
denly, braced like one man, and 
caught him as he came down. He 
was lucky, someone said. Many 
have been badly hurt. 

I moved forward, more careful 
than ever now, longing for a stick 
on this last, murderous half-mile. 
In my bloated pride at the moun- 
tain foot I didn’t need such a 
thing, But I was humbler now. 

And then, literally out of the 
blue, the stick came. I had 
stumbled on a sharp stome. A 
shadow loomed above me against 
the wide sky, a stick was thrust 
into my hand. 

“Take this,’ a voice said. 
“ You'll need it with the bare feet.” 
That’s Croagh Patrick. I glanced 
back quickly, but he was gonc, lost 
im the thousands thronging down. 

And so, in the end, with the 
help of this gift from heaven, I 
did, at last, reach the top. Three 
hours! Hard going, every step of 
it. I had fought the good fight. 

It was a big moment, as I stood 
there, not thinking, just happy. 
And then I moved towards the 
small church om the summit. 
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Here on this harsh, wind-blown 
peak, St. Patrick, sixteen centuries 
ago, had fasted, alone, for forty 
days and forty nights, praying for 
Ireland and the world. It was good, 
for a few short hours, to be part of 
that. 

The summit is bare of grass, no 
soft places, nothing but stone. 
Some of the hardest exercises of 
the pilgrimage begin here, the con- 
tinual and seemingly endless circ- 
ling of the church. After that the 
pilgrim hears Mass and receives 
Holy Communion. 

Then he may relax a little, have 
a cup of tea, perhaps, at one of the 
little booths set up by the local 
people. For the toil involved in 
hauling and setting up these 
booths, every cup of tea should be 
worth a fortune! 

Fourteen hours since standing 
on the platform at Westland Row, 
Dublin, and over 250 miles across 
the country to County Mayo, with 
Croagh Patrick thrown in, that tea 
tasted good! 

Before the pilgrim begins the 
return journey there is one more 
station to do. This lies at the back 
of the Reek, far down the moun- 
tainside, looking south to Renvyle. 
Here indeed is a place of stones; 
arid, penitential. But further down 
the stones give way to soft grass, 
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clumps of heather and pleasant 
mountain-paths. 

But these were not for us. Back 
again on the stony way to the 
windy summit. A last look around. 
Good-bye to the Reek, that stern 
and splendid place, and so the long 
descent. 

My unrelenting friend was right. 
Going down was murder. But I 
didn’t mind now. The worst was 
over. I stuck out my chest and 
strode forward, full of the sense of 
achievement. 

At that moment a young woman, 
hand in hand with a young man, 
came swiftly past—barefooted, 
skipping over the stones like spring 
lambs. Humbly I bent to my task. 
You always find a better man! 

At last I reached the mountain 
foot, the house, refuge—the boots. 
I put them on. Gorgeous! I 
stepped out, walking on air, spurn- 
ing the stones. 

Then the bus for Westport; and 
there was my sympathetic friend. 

“D’you know!” he said, “I 
think [ll try the bare feet next 
time.” I preened myself a bit. 
Good example! 

“ Thanks for the hard word,” I 
said. “ It was better like that.” 

“ Sure,” he laughed, “ if I said 
it was easy you’d have died half- 
way.” 


* 


“ Wyuat happened to your waterproof, shockproof, rustproof, 
unbreakable, anti-magnetic watch ?” 


“ I lost it.” 


Extract from a patent medicine testimonial :“ Since taking 
your tablets regularly I am another woman. My husband 
is delighted.” 





In between studies he worked as a 
caddie and baby-sitter 


The Real 


Ronnie Delany 


JAMES F. HAUGHTON 


ECONDS before the starter’s 

gun went off for the American 

debut of Australian miler, John 
Landy, last year at the Los Angeles 
Coliseum, the TV camera swept 
the starting line. The cameraman 
and millions of Americans at home 
watching, caught Villanova sopho- 
more Ron Delany as he made the 
Sign of the Cross while jogging 
nervously at the starting mark. 

Little more than four minutes 
later, Landy suffered a surprising 
defeat at the hands of fellow- 
Aussie Jim Bailey, a University of 
Oregon student. Bailey won in 
3 58.6 and Landy was a tenth of a 
second behind. It was the first 
time in American track history 
that two runners smashed four 
minutes for the mile. Delany, after 
setting the pace, finished third. 

But that Sign of the Cross at 
the beginning of the race evoked 
response throughout the country. 
Delany’s mail’ box was jammed 
when he returned to the Villanova 
campus, twelve miles west of 
Philadelphia. Fans of all faiths 
wrote, congratulating him on his 
deep religious devotion. 


Exactly a week after his initial 
defeat following ten straight mile 
victories, Delany was back in 
California for another meeting 
with Landy. This time the scene 
was Fresno. But Landy was the 
winner in 3 §9.1 for another bril- 
liant performance. Delany finished 
second, some sixty yards behind. 

The fans and critics who had 
questioned the young Irishman’s 
performances during the 1956 in- 
door season were convinced he 
was just another promising miler. 
Perhaps, they said, he was not 
capable of breaking four minutes. 
Even Delany had doubts about his 
ability to reach the coveted mark. 

“ Running against Landy was a 
really thrilling experience, but at 
the moment I don’t know whether 
I feel equal to all the hard work 
and training a four-minute mile 
requires,” Ron said following his 
second California loss. 


Condensed from Extension (U.S.A.) 
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The tall, dark-haired Celt—he 
stands six feet and weighs 146 
pounds—forgot pretty much about 
track for the next two weeks while 
he set about making some satis- 
factory marks im final exams at 
Villanova’s School of Commerce 
and Finance, where he is a market- 
ing major. Somehow he managed 
to find spare moments between 
exams and studies for his daily 
track workouts. 

Ron finished his fimal test on 
Friday morning, May. 25, and 
grabbed a train for New York and 
the FC4-A meet at Randalls 


Island. The next day he won the 
mile event easily against the best 
runners in the East and Midwest 


Relays. Elliott stayed home, plan 


ning to joim the group later in the 
month. 

That night in Compton (June 
1), while 14,000 fans watched, 
Delany paced nervously at the 
starting line. He made the Sign of 
the Cross several times. 

His faith in God was answered 
that evening in Compton. Flashing 
a terrific kick in the final 120 
yards, he edged Gunnar Nielsen 
of Denmark by a stride. The 
time: 3-59. Nielsen was a tenth 
of a second slower. Delany had 
run the third fastest mile in 
United States track history. 

Ironically, the third-place fini- 
sher in 4 00.8 was Fred Dwyer. 
This 1954 Villaneva graduate had 
first encouraged Delany to come to 
America. Dwyer was the first to 
tell Elliott of the lad’s potential 
as @ rumner. 

Delany thus became the 
youngest man in track history to 
run the mile under four minutes. 
Too, his performance came little 
more than a year after he first 
made his debut at the mile dis- 
tance. The summer following his 
freshman year at Villanova, Ron 
toured an Irish grass track in 
4 05.8. He added this to his 
laurels as the champion half-miler 
of the Emerald Isle. 

Ron’s performance at Compton 
surprised even his coach. “ Ron 
went into this race without any 
pressure on him,” Elliott said. 
“In his races against Landy, 
Delany was pressing. He trained 
much harder for those races. For 
this he trained at a more normal 
pace,” his tutor noted. 
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Within a space of twenty days, 
a boy became a man. His prayers 
were answered. Ron Delany’s 
brilliant performance stamped him 
as one of the world’s finest run- 
ners and athletes. 

Delany was only seventeen 
years old when he took up track in 
his second year at Dublin’s 
Catholic University School, con- 
ducted by the Marist Fathers. 
(Oddly, his conqueror, Bailey, had 
attended a Marist school in Aus- 
tralia before enrolling at Oregon.) 

The youngster came naturally 
to his interest in track. His father, 
Patrick, was a cross-country star. 
Ron’s older brother, Joe, held both 
the Irish schoolboy and men’s 
senior broad jump championships. 

Because he wanted to attend a 
Catholic college in America, Ron 
listened attentively when Dwyer 
first suggested it. Fred was visit- 
ing Ireland in the summer of 1954, 
with an American all-star track 
squad, when he first met up with 
Ron. Actually, Elliott had brought 
Cummin Clancy, a weight man, 
and Jim Reardon, a good quarter- 
miler, to Villanova from Ireland. 
Both Irishmen had done well in 
track and earned degrees. 

The modest Delany is the first 
to admit that in his publicised 
Miracle Mile match with Landy, 
he felt more like a spectator than 
a competitor. He was obviously 
nervous. A few days after his de- 
feat, he was asked if he might beat 
Landy in their second meeting. 
“Who, me?” he asked humor- 
ously. Yet he regards the two de- 
feats as the most valuable lessons 
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RON DELANY is pretty much 

like any of the 3,000 
students who attend Villanova, 
an Augustinian university. He 
shares a double room in Fedigan 
Hall and manages to find time 
for a few extra-curricular activi- 
ties in addition to track. He was 
elected treasurer of his class for 
the 1956-57 term. 

Like most collegians the is 
always looking for ways to earn 
an extra dollar. One of his 
favourite methods is baby sit- 
ting, and Ron is in big demand 
among families living on Phila- 
delphia’s Main Line, where 
Villanova is located. He also 
does some caddying at nearby 
golf courses when time permits. 
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of his short athletic career. 

“ Experience is something you 
can’t really explain,” he said. 
“ And I really got a great deal of 
it running against wonderful run- 
ners like Landy and Bailey.” 

While track coaches and obser- 
vers call his running form “ poor ”, 
Elliott has never made any effort 
to change it. “ Ron is what we call 
a saddle runner. He runs low with 
very little knee action. He runs 
within himself and is very econ- 
omical. It comes natural, so why 
should I try to change his style?” 
the Wildcat coach asked. 

Off the cinder track, Delany is a 
perfect advertisement for the 
Dublin Chamber of Commerce. He 
has a soft Dublin voice, smiling 
eyes, a friendly sense of humour 
and a knowing way about him. 

“Ron is one of the most cour- 
teous and gentlest athletes I have 
ever met,” said Earl Eby, former 
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University of Pennsylvania and 
Olympic runner who now covers 
track for the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin. 

“ While we were in Los Angeles 
he was off to church with his 
prayer book every morning before 
breakfast and also in the evening,” 
the sports writer said. Eby is a 
non-Catholic. 

What does the future hold for 
this swift Celt? Delany is already 
ahead of the time-table some of the 
track authorities set for milers. 


Are You Left-handed ? 
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“If a twenty-one-year-older like 
Delany could suddenly possess the 
foundation of Landy or Bailey, he 
would run 3-57 or 3-56,” one New 
York track coach said. Landy and 
Bailey are both over twenty-five 
years of age. 

A few weeks later a news-flash 
from Melbourne told of Delany’s 
victory there. He broke the four- 
minute barrier in 3m. 41.2 secs. 
The Olympic record was also 
smashed by eight runners behind 
him! One of them was Landy. 


For every left-handed woman there are at least two left- 

handed men. In most people the left side of the brain is 
more powerful than the right—as the left half of the brain 
controls the right hand this is the hand that is used most 
often. Where the right side of the brain is more powerful 
the person is left-handed. 

Some people are left-handed because the left side of the 
brain has been damaged, so the right side takes over. This 
frequently results in backwardness. This explains why back- 
ward schoolchildren are often left-handed. 

But the natural left-hander is equal or superior to the 
right-hander in intelligence, athletics and manual skill. 

Left-handedness is especially high among twins—the 
medical explanation being that one twin is the mirror of the 
other and therefore opposite. 

—The Advocate. 


“ DON’T want my daughter to be tied to a hopeless idiot 
all her life.” 
“ Of course not, sir. Then I have your consent to marry 
her ? 2”? 


Success is attained not by lying awake at night, but by 
keeping awake in the daytime. 





“ Bury me in a pauper’s 
grave,” he said 


The Abbey’s 
Forgotten Man 


HUGH McVEIGH 


F the four names associated 
with the founding of the Irish 
Literary Theatre on 8th 
May, 1899, that of Edward Martyn 
is perhaps the least known. The 
other three, Lady Gregory, W. B. 
Yeats and George Moore, claimed 
the limelight of publicity through 
their writings and had their claims 
allowed; Martyn’s name is almost 
forgotten now, though he was one 
of the most remarkable of the four. 
Edward Martyn was a Galway 
landlord whose home was Tulira 
Castle, a modern Gothic mansion 
which his mother had persuaded 
him to build. The estate had been 
in the family for generations, for 
the Martyns were descendants of 
Geoffrey Martyn, an officer who 
came to Ireland with Strongbow. 
The family remained Catholic, and 
its influence was so powerful in the 
West that its members, under a 
statute of Queen Anne, were speci- 
ally exempted from the penalties 
other Catholics had to suffer. 
Martyn was educated at the 
English Jesuit school, Beaumont, 
and at Oxford, where he took his 
degree. He travelled a lot before 


coming home as landlord of the 
Martyn estate. It was during this 
period that he read Lecky’s His- 
tory of Ireland in the 18th Century 
—and became a Nationalist. 

A man of culture and learning, 
he had a deep interest in Church 
music and Church art. In 1899 
he founded a Palestrina Choir 
which was subsequently merged 
into Dublin’s famous Pro-Cathe- 
dral Choir. His interest in stained 
glass led to the establishment of a 
studio in Dublin. 

It is not generally known that 
Martyn became President of Sinn 
Fein in its early stages. And as he 
was already a member of the Kil- 
dare Street Club, the remarkable 
spectacle was provided of the 
President of Sinn Fein being also 
a member of the Ascendancy’s ex- 
clusive preserve. 

The club decided to expel him, 
and did so. But Martyn sought 
legal advice. A legal action fol- 
lowed and he won it. From that 
day till the day of his death he re- 
mained a member. 

It was at a country feis that 
Martyn first heard John McCor- 


Condensed from the Irish News 
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mack and, becoming interested in 
him, helped to start him on his 
meteoric career. 

George Moore, a member of the 
Irish Theatre movement at the be- 
ginning, was Martyn’s cousin, and 
later caricatured him in his Hail 
and Farewell. Moore never got the 
slightest satisfaction out of it, for 
his victim steadfastly refused to 
read the book. “ My dear George, 
I never read anything about my- 
self.” And to friends he said: 
“George is a pleasant fellow to 
meet, and if I read the book 
I might not be able to meet him 
again.” 

Though Edward Martyn’s kind- 
ness and hospitality at Tulira were 
well known, he spent fittle of his 
own time (except when he had 
visitors) in the large, well-fur- 
nished rooms. In an old 12th cen- 
tury tower attached to the build- 
ing he slept in a whitewashed 
room where the only decoration 
was a crucifix above the bed. And 
in an adjoining room, equally bare 
and uncomfortable, he sat at a 
ae bench working at his 


a on modern part of his home 
he had many valuable paintings; 
and in the yee eo gee A a 

t organ in the cou 
ao | playing the wonderful poly- 
phonic music of Palestrina. 

Lady Gregory lived at nearby 
Coole House, and she and Martyn 


were lifelong friends and neigh- 
bours. Both played their parts in 
the theatre movement, and there 
are many references in her Fournal 
to her old friend. On that historic 
occasion when the venture was 
launched in Dublin’s Antient Con- 
cert Rooms in May, 1899, the 
play produced with Yeats’s The 
Countess Cathleen was Edward 
Martyn’s The Heather Field. .A 
year later, this time in Dublin’s 
Gaiety Theatre, another of his 


Martyn as “ the best citizen in Ire- 
land ”. 


NOTHING modernises a home so completely as an advertise- 


ment offering it for sale. 


Somesopy is always doing what somebody else said couldn’t 


be done. 





®Humour is where you find it e 
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Never Fudge a Clock... 


| REMEMBER GOING TO M—— ON 

the Great Southern and Wes- 
tern Railway on a Saturday, for a 
weekend visit to my friend 
Robinson. He cautioned me, as he 
dropped me at M—— station on 
my return journey, not to “tackle” 
the stationmaster, as he was a very 
hot-tempered man, and particu- 
larly ferocious on the evening 
after a cattle and pig fair—as this 
was. 
I bided my time and watched 
for an opportunity to disregard 
the advice. After witnessing sev- 
eral altercations between the 
station-master and drunken cattle 
jobbers, over tickets and change, 
and “ wagons for bastes and pigs,” 
etc., I concluded he was in a fit 
state of mind to be “tackled” 
with satisfaction to myself. 

He was soon busy entering 
items in a book, and I had a full 
view of his bald head over the 
counter, inside his trap-door. I 
coughed and peeped in, coughed 
again, and stooped to glance up at 
a clock on the wall behind him, 
finishing up with a kick at the 
panelling. He looked up. 

“What the divil are you goin’ 
on wid them monkey tricks for?” 
he asked. “ Bobbin’ and noddin’ 
and duckin’? Is it a ticket you 
want? Spake up!” 


I spoke up—shouted, “ No, it 
isn’t. I’ve got a return.” 

“Very well so! G’out o’ that 
if it isn’t.” 

“ That clock of yours is an un- 
commonly bad timekeeper,” I 
remarked, looking at my watch. 

“You think so!” he snapped 
out. “ It’s nothing of the sort.” 

“Well, it is thirty-three min- 
utes past, and your blooming 
ticker up there says it’s five min- 
utes to.” 

“What’s that got to do’ with 
it?” he retorted. “I say there 
isn’t a better timekeeper in Ireland 
—and that’s a big word—when 
it’s goin’. What right have you to 
come here and tell me my clock 
keeps bad time, when it isn’t keep- 
ing any time at all?” 

“Well, when a chap looks at a 
railway station clock he naturally 
supposes that os 

“Ah, nonsins, man!” he re- 
torted, jabbing his pen into the 
ink. “ Supposes, indeed! If I see 
a man stretched on that bench 
beyond I don’t suppose he’s drunk 
till he gets up and ketch him 
staggerin’.. You can’t pass any 
judgment on any clock till it’s 
goin’. A fella should have his wits 
about him before he talks of what 
he knows nothin’ about.” And he 
fell to at his writing again. 

I felt extremely wroth and 
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rather small, so I retorted— 

“ Some of us, if we had to live 
by our wits, would be dead long 
ago.” 

“True for you. Divil a lie in 
it,” he interjected without looking 
up; “an’ you must be a hardy 
wan, seein’ you’re alive.” 

—J. F. FurLier, Ommniana 
(1916). 


A Dead Cert 


S!EUR DE LATOCNAYE, A YOUNG 

Breton noble, made a walking 
tour through Ireland in the 18th 
century and he wrote an amusing 
account of his visit. 

At that time in Limerick no one 
dreamt of doing any work while 
the races were on, and the country 
folk from miles round about 
flocked in to see what was happen- 


ing. He estimated that on one 


occasion there must have been 
20,000 people gathered on the 
racecourse. The crowds were un- 
usually great that year, he was 
told, because there were three 
peers amongst the jockeys. 

It amazed the young Frenchman 
greatly to discover what a long and 
severe process of dicting and 
training both horses and jockeys 
had to undergo to fit them for the 
struggle on the racecourse. 

Races in those days were for the 
most run for a wager, and for 
stakes privately arranged between 
the owners. It astounded Latoc- 
naye still more to learn that if one 
of the horses should fall ill or die 
before the time fixed for the race, 
his owners and backers had to pay 
the stakes and bets in full, just the 
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“LINKS” WITH THE PAST 
ALDERMAN Major Cecil 

McKee, Lord Mayor of 
Belfast, speaking at a banquet 
of the Horners Company in the 
Mansion House, London, told a 
story of Lord Brookeborough’s 
golfing prowess. 

“Even on the golf course the 
Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland is so conscious of his 
Ulster heritage of ‘No Sur- 
render’ that he reverently re- 
places the divots to ensure that 
“not an inch’ of Ulster territory 
may go astray.” 

—* Daily Mail”. 
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same as if the horse had run and 
been beaten. He could not imagine 
that the owner would not endeav- 
our to find a loophole to evade 
such a penalty if possible, and he 
was confirmed in his belief by the 
following story which was told to 
him as having recently occurred. 
A horse which had been entered 
for such a match met with an un- 
lucky accident and broke his leg. 
The owner sought out his oppo- 
nent, and, telling him that his 
horse had fallen sick and might 
not be able to run, proposed to 
forfeit half the stakes to be off the 
race. The other agreed with un- 
expected readiness, and the money 
was promptly paid over. When 
this had been done, the first owner 
said self-complacently, “I got out 
of that business pretty well, for 
my horse has broken his leg.” 
“TI got out of it better,” retorted 
the other, “ for my horse is dead.” 
—J. M. CaLtwe tt, Old Irish 
Life (1912). 









































“ Excuse me, Mr. O’Hara. I know you told me to get out and stay away 
from your daughter, but I seem to have misplaced my bankbook and I 
wondered if...” 


—Humour Variety. 





“ Waking the Piper” 
JFEW AMONGST THE GENTRY, PAR- 
sons, lawyers, and doctors 
included, were free from the vice 
of drunkenness. It was not un- 
common to see judges on the 
bench in a state of intoxication. 
Sir Jonah Barrington describes 
a carousal he witnessed about the 
year 1777. Whilst on a tour in the 
south of Ireland, he drove to a 
hunting-lodge just built by his 
brother French, who had given a 
house-warming the previous day. 
So impatient was he for this enter- 
tainment to take place, that the 
dining-room had not been finished 


on the date of the party; and its 
walls having received their last 
coat of plaster only that morning, 
were totally wet. Barrington arrived 
about ten in the morning, and 
records : 

“The room was strewn with 
empty bottles—some broken, some 
interspersed with glasses, plates, 
dishes, spoons, etc., all in glorious 
confusion. Here and there were 
heaps of bones, relics of the for- 
mer day’s entertainment, which 
the dogs, seizing their opportu- 
nity, had cleanly picked. Three or 
four of the bacchanalians lay fast 
asleep upon their chairs; one or 
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two others were on the floor, 
among whom a piper lay on his 
back, apparently dead, with a 
tablecloth spread over ‘him, and 
surrounded by four or five candles, 
burnt to the sockets; his chanter 
and bags were laid scientifically 
across his bedy, his mouth was 
quite open, and his nose made 
ample amends for the silence of 
his drone. 

“Had I never viewed such a 
scene before, it would have almost 
terrified me; but it was nothing 
more than the ordinary custom 
which we call waking the piper, 
when he had got too drunk to 
make any more music... . 

“No servant was to be seen, 
man or woman. I went to the 
stables, wherein I found three or 
four more of the goodly company, 
who had just been able to reach 
their horses, but were seized by 
Morpheus before they could 
mount them, and so lay in the 
mangers awaiting a more favour- 
able opportunity. Returning, I 
found my brother also asleep on 
the only bed which the lodge then 
afforded; he had no occasion to 


put on his clothes, since he had 
never taken them off.” 
The visitor waked various 


ready, when the host by a lusty 
summons woke those not yet astir. 
A roar of agony answered his call, 
for two of the revellers, Tom Kelly 
and Peter Alley, having fallen 
asleep im their chairs, drawn close 
to the freshly plastered wall, had 
got their heads embedded in the 
cement, which had become hard 

from the heat of the room. 
Various means of extricating 
the prisoners—amongst other sol- 
vents melted butter, new milk, and 
hot vinegar—were tried in vain. 
Eventually Peter Alley whetted 
two dinner-knives against each 
other, “and sawed away at cross 
corners till he was liberated with 
the loss only of half of his hair 
and a piece of his scalp.” After an 
hour’s hard labour with a pair of 
scissors and an oyster knife, Kelly 

likewise found himself free. 
—Jj. F. Motitoy, The Rom- 
ance of the Irish Stage. 
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“]s Kathleen going to marry that judge?” asked Elsie. 
“I don’t know,” replied Betsy. “He proposed last 


Court Adjourned! 


night ” 


“ Well, didn’t she accept him?” 
“No; she asked for time to think it over.” 


“ Yes?” 


“ And he gave her a calendar month.” 
JN tame of trial, the thing that brings us the greatest comfort 


is acquittal, 





Noise can do a great deal of harm 
to the nervous system 


Cut Down on that 
Clatter ! 


O. A. BATTISTA 


HERE no longer is any doubt 

that one of the unhealthy 

things about our civilisation 
is that it’s too noisy. As a matter 
ef fact, one of Thomas Edison's 
predictions is beginning to look 
possible. He said that city noises 
must inevitably grow greater and 
that the man of the future would 
be deaf! 

Every modern invention to save 
time, money or labour has been a 
steady progression from silence to 
noise. 

Do we ever stop to think, for 
example, what the home has come 
te with the refrigerator refriger- 
ating, the housewife cleaning the 
diningroom carpet with the 
vacuum, father scraping his face 
with a small motor-driven razor, 
sister running the sewing machine, 
brother pounding out a theme on 
his typewriter, all the gadgets in 
the kitchen going off at once and 
a noisy cowboy film on television 
to boot? 

There is general agreement that 
noise is harmful. It can and does 
cause deafness in hundreds of cases 
every year. At a meeting of boiler- 

Condensed from 


makers held recently 75 per cent. 
of the audience could not hear the 
speaker because of occupational 
deafness. 

Of even greater concern than 
the effects of noise on hearing is 
the harm noise can do to the ner- 
vous system. There has been a 
steadily rising incidence of mental 
diseases in all civilised countries in 
recemt years. 

Experts now agree that a sud- 
den, loud noise causes about the 
same reaction in a person as does 
a great fright. If the reaction is 
severe enough, it may be followed 
by shock, a feeling of depression 
and loss of vitality. 

Not only loud noises, but con- 
tinuing noises, even little ones, 
cam Create a great mervous strain 
in most persons. The Chinese, 
many centuries ago, used a con- 
stamt noise like the ticking of a 
clock to drive prisoners, in other: 
wise quiet cells, out of their minds, 

Not long ago, American physi- 
cists measured the “ noisiness ” of 
human voices. They found that the 
voice of the average New Yorker 
is high-pitched, compared with the 
The Magnificat 
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low soft-spoken voice of the typi- 
cal rural American. They con- 
cluded that the constant din of 
street and office noises in the 
metropolis creates a sound fog 
which blankets out low sounds. 
Ears of city dwellers tend to 
adjust themselves to louder, 
higher pitched sounds. 

Contrary to popular belief, we 
never completely adjust our 
physical, mental or nervous mech- 
anisms to noise, Some sounds 
which experience has taught us 
require physical effort, automobile 
horns and the like, actually result 
in physical activity while we sleep. 
Impulses transmitted to and 
through the nerves by these sounds 
cause jumping, leg or arm move- 
ment and tossing, all adding up to 
uneven sleep and loss of real rest. 

The scientists have gone to the 
trouble of devising ways to deter- 
mine just how much noise, or how 
little if you prefer, is damaging to 
our well-being. Measuring noise in 
degrees, called decibels, Dr. E. 
Lawrence Smith, famous neurolo- 
gist, found that noise at a level of 
sixty decibels or more had a 
decided effect in ruining digestion. 

Engineers are just beginning to 
learn to measure what it is about 
the noise of crickets that can dis- 
turb a conversation, and what the 
difference is between the tone of a 
Stradivarius and an ordinary fiddle. 
Cricket noises coming through a 
window aren’t ordinarily loud 
enough to register on most sound- 
measuring instruments, but there 
is poser. Bo about them that hits 
human ears the wrong way. 

Noise, as well as music, is a 
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series of sound waves in the air. 
In general, it can be said that the 
musical note lasts for a relatively 
long time, and that its intensity 
and frequency (the number of 
vibrations per second) are rather 
uniform. A noise, on the other 
hand, is a series of waves that is 
either very brief, or very irregular 
in frequency and intensity, so that 


it does not m anything to us 
when we h it. However, the 
exact dividing line between music 


and noise is ja psychological one, 
and depend largely on one’s 
training. Y ago, when first 
written, much of Wagner seemed 
very unmusical to many people, 
but now that we are used to it, it 
sounds very beautiful. 

One decibel of noise represents 
the difference in sound-intensity 
that can be recognised by the 
human ear. Anything above 120 
decibels will pain and perhaps 
deafen you. 

A roaring lion gives out with 
about ninety-five decibels of 
sound. An automobile horn rates 
about 100 decibels. Factory noises 
that run up to seventy-five deci- 
bels won’t affect the worker. Over 
that they will impair his efficiency. 
Thunder only runs up to about 
ninety-five decibels, and the 
loudest noise ever heard on earth, 
a volcano blast, has been estimated 
at about 190 decibels. 

On the less noisy side of the 
scale, an ordinary conversation 
averages forty decibels. Normal 
noises in a business office will 
combine to create a noise that 
measures fifty decibels. The rustle 
of leaves in a gentle breeze meas- 
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ures eighteen decibels. A whisper 
five feet away amounts to twenty- 
five decibels. 

Noise “as such” seldom hap- 
pens. Mostly it’s a part of daily 
life, a part that can cause reper- 
cussions. For example, one musi- 
cian sued a landlord because of the 
noise of crickets. Another man 
refused to pay rent because of the 
noise made by a parrot talking in 
his apartment building. A third 
complained about the early morn- 
ing crowing of a rooster. All these 
claims were lost in court, But the 
big claim of the public against 
unnecessary noise still goes un- 
heard. 
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The public needs to be con- 
vinced that noise is ummecessary. 
Many law-abiding citizens, who 
would not contemplate the sending 
up of a rocket flare on a public 
street, or turning a flood light on 
an apartment house to attract the 
attention of a friend, will unhesi- 
tatingly blanket a house or an 
entire block with resounding noise. 

There’s no doubt that ours is a 
noisy world, But . unlike the 
weather, we can do something 
about noise. By doing your part 
to cut down noise whenever pos- 
sible, you will help to make our 
highly mechanised age a healthier 
one to live in. 


othe 
An Appetite for Silence 
SOLITUDE is a blessed state. It is twice blessed. First, in 
what it gives to those who really welcome it and take it 
home; second, in what they, or some of them, may by greut 
luck be able to give back to life through profitable use of 
its beneficence. 

To have an appetite for silence is not necessarily to be 
smug. It is not smug to like to stand back and think things 
over, to be meditative rather than intuitive. The average 
selfish solitary may know—indeed has profitably learnt by 
experience—that it is only by indulging his own detachment 
that he is likely to be of any use at all to life and his fellows. 

What the solitary learns is to see the wood as well as the 
trees, a thing which it is practically impossible to learn in 
the fuss or frivolity of communal life. 

—KateE O’BRIEN. 


Change of Scenery 
‘THE new golfer, leading his caddy a merry chase, said: 
“ Do you think I’m the worst player you’ve seen on these 
links ?” 
“ Well, sir, | wouldn’t exactly say that, but I’ve certainly 
seen places here today that I've never seen before |” 





Do a job excellently, and 
then see how it can be done 
better, 


is this Corkman’s 
motto 


He is Ford’s 
Living Legend 


LIAM ROBINSON 


- NE does not do things for 
fame or money,” said Sir 
Patrick Hennessy, looking 

thoughtfully at his cigar. We were 

sitting in his oak-panelled, carpeted 

office in Regent Street, London, a 

former board room which he had 

shorn of its ornate trappings and 
toned down to the austere comfort 
of a club library. 

These were interesting words 
from a man who had worked in a 
Waterford post office for 7s. 6d. a 
week and could, if he wished, com- 
mand one of the largest salaries in 
the British Isles, 

Sir Patrick, as managing director 
of the vast Ford Motor Company 
at Dagenham, holds a king-sized 
job in the British car industry. 

He knows cars, and he knows 
Ford’s better than any man alive. 

At 60 he has become their living 
legend. The boy from Midleton, 
Co. Cork, who came of a large 
family not burdened with wealth, 
started 39 years ago as a Ford 
factory worker in Cork, came to 
England unknown with no social 


contacts in 1931—and by 1941 had 
been knighted. 

That is the kind of stuff that 
makes improbable movies, 

But what force impels a man 
towards such a position? Sir 
Patrick was more anxious to discuss 
Rugby. I was trying to steer him 
into the classical answer: “ Fame 
is the spur.” But no. 

He said: “ It’s nothing like that. 
I never sought promotion. Bur I 
have always had a voracious 
appetite for getting things done 
efficiently, I have always tried to do 
the job excellently and then looked 
around to see how it could be done 
better.” 


He smiled an afterthought: “I 
suppose that has often made it try- 
ing for men who worked for me. 
But then I have never forgotten 
that I worked on the shop floor 
myself, and as a result I think I 
can understand and sympathise 
with the workers. Also I have had 
hard and lean times as they have. 
So we have something in com- 


mon.” 


Condinsed from the Sunday Express 





HE IS FORD’S LIVING LEGEND 


Like most interviewers I had 
turned libraries inside out to know 
something of the human side of 
the man I was to meet, On Sir 
Patrick H the industrialist 
there was much—hundreds of com- 
ments on working » Sir 
Patrick urging caution, Sir Patrick 
urging fight. But of the man I 
could piece nothing together. 

Now as the broad, groomed figure 
with the sandy hair talked, I got 
behind the company reports. 

“I was in the Irish Volunteers,” 
he said. As a boy, with other Red- 
mond men, he joined the British 
Army. He spoke with admiration of 
John Redmond. In the First World 
War an under-age Pat Hennessy 
volunteered as an Inniskilling 
Fusilier. He came back wounded 
to Cork four years later, and went 
to work for Ford’s. 

As Sir Patrick talked the soft 
cadences of a Southern accent 
became more pronounced. He 
spoke of his early days. 

He had hunted rabbits in Co. 
Cork, poached many a silver stream 
and trotted at the heels of Robert 
Gibbings—later to become the 
author and woodcut artist—as they 
tramped across bogs in search of 
snipe and woodcock. 

“I would like to think,” said 
Sir Patrick, looking fixedly at the 
lengthening ash of his cigar, “ that 
every Irish lad brought up in that 
wonderful way of life had the 
opportunity to make good in the 
world.” 

He had read poetry in bed at 
night, with a candle under the 
blankets. Later he was to meet the 
poet Yeats. “I. like his 
Can’t say I understood it all.” 
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Sir Patrick played rugby for 
Cork Constitution and in a Muns- 
ter side. His old team-mates say he 
was almost a certainty for an Irish 
selection. But a displaced cartilage 
robbed him of the chance. 

The young Hennessy was not at 
Ford’s long before his passion for 
efficiency was spotted. By 1931 he 
was production manager. 

In the personnel files at Dagen- 
ham the entry for Sir Patrick under 
“ Hobbies” reads “ Work.” He 
still thinks nothing of a 12-hour 
day. 

The bright and penetrating eyes 
twinkle with laughter when he 
says, “The only man I thought 
would kill me with work was Lord 
Beaverbrook. His drive and energy 
is unnatural.” 

They worked side by side in the 
Beaverbrook Ministry for Aircraft 
Production during the war. A man 
who exacts work from Sir Patrick 
does not make an enemy. 

Sir Patrick is aware of Ireland’s 
problems and its prejudices, He 
speaks of the country as an Irish- 
man of my own generation—post 
Civil War. He is realistic, and 
weary of slogans. We could do with 
his drive in our public life. 

He says: “ Ireland’s future is in 
her agriculture, for God gave her 
a wonderful soil. From the land 
she gets her wealth. And from the 
land she could be wealthier, No 
tin-pot industrial enterprise can 
compensate for any neglect of the 
agricultural advancement of the 
country. I would like to see my 
countrymen get down to the bread- 
and-butter tasks first. There will be 


. time for jam afterwards.” 


Sir Patrick likes to call at an Irish 
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pub for a bottle of stout and a chat 
with the people he has left behind. 

“ There are better opportunities 
for getting ahead now than when I 
was a boy,” he says. 

To show that an~Irishman of 
sixty is more than able for tough 
assignments, he has set himself a 
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$50,000,000, exported by his com- 
pany to North America alone. 

Already at Dagenham 
£70,000,000 has been t in 
modernising and expanding the 
Ford plant. 

But that, after all, is part of the 
Hennessy creed—do a job excel- 


hard task—-to beat last year’s record lently, and then see how it can be 
of 32,000 vehicles, worth done better. 


When Yeats’s Tune Cracked 
MANY writers have poses. Shaw’s pose, for instance, was 
that of a gruff man writing unfriendly postcards; but as 
I saw him he was the opposite of that, and I always saw him 
friendly and kind. But Yeats’s whole life was a pose, a 
bubble often mischievously pricked by the rather naughty 
pin of Oliver Gogarty, as when, with probably more wit 
than accuracy, he went round Dublin saying: “ Yeats has 
been evicting imaginary tenants in County Kildare.” 

Yeats’s loveliest verses were not only his earliest, for he 
sang on all through middle age. It was not until he began to 
grow old that the tune cracked and he wrote some poems 
that seemed to have lost their innocence. Every worker has 
his own way of doing his work. Yeats’s way was to work hard 
at every line and polish and polish, and often he did not 
cease to polish even after the poem was printed but made 
revisions in later editions. 

Yeats drew his inspiration from the Bible, and that early 
lovely poem of his, “ The Lake Isle of Innisfree,” takes its 
first five words straight from the lips of the prodigal son: “ I 
will arise and go unto my father and say . . .” But the Ireland 
he knew and the Ireland he imagined were the principal 
sources of Yeats’s lyrics. These were chiefly, I think, the 
materials of his heart, and very good materials too. 

—Lorp DUNSANY. 


High Notion 
"THEN there is the steeplejack who is so tidy that he insists 

on dropping his cigarette ash down the chimney-stack 
while at work. 
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A holiday for the escapist 


Why Not 
Dance the 


Sardana ? 


MARGARET M. SLATTERY 


chill nnn 


' 71TH the holiday season in 
\ Y full swing, Spain continues 

to be the favoured country 
for Irish people going abroad. 

The tourist usually associates 
Spain with sunshine, the guitar, 
the castanets, the bull-fights, the 
wine . . . and indeed few Euro- 
pean countries can offer so many 
attractions and such an abundance 
of the good things of life. 

Spain is a country of con- 
trasts, where the charm of the 
East blends admirably with the 
comfort of the West. She speaks 
to us through her architecture, her 
monuments, her traditions, her 
beautiful landscapes and _ her 
kindly people. 

Those of us who are fortunate 
enough to be able to escape from 
the mist and fog of our winter 
climate, will find sunshine all along 
the southern seaboard in such 
popular resorts as Malaga, Torre- 
molinos and Marbella. 

During summer travel arrange- 
ments and hotel bookings made 


well in advance will avoid many 
heartbreaks at the last moment 
and greatly facilitate travel agents. 

The north coast of Spain is a 
good choice for holidays from the 
middle of July to the middle of 
September, and tourists will enjoy 
such well-known resorts as San 
Sebastian and Santander. These are 
favourite haunts of the Spaniards 
themselves who wish to escape 
from the heat of Madrid and the 
southern towns, to relax on the 
fine sandy beaches of the North. 
Accommodation is difficult to find, 
especially in August, but the 
smaller resorts all along this coast 
should be considered since they 
are very beautiful, easy to find 
accommodation in and, above all, 
one is likely to capture the true 
Spanish atmosphere. I refer to 
Zarauz, Zumaya, Deva, Fuen- 
terrabia, Laredo, Suances and, 
across the bay from Santander, 
Pedrefia with its golf course, con- 
sidered one of the best in Spain. 

The Costa Brava still remains 
very popular for the Irish tourist, 
as also Barcelona and Sitges. The 
Costa Brava offers wonderful 
scenery and delightful little 
beaches such as Tossa de Mar, 
S’Agro, Lloret de Mar and San 
Feliu de Guixols. Barcelona is the 
stepping-off point for the Costa 
Brava and the Balearic Islands, 
and thanks to the excellent Aer 
Lingus services these places have 
become most accessible. 

The Mediterranean at once 
brings to mind Mallorca—difficult 
to surpass for its pleasant climate, 
with its temperature of eternal 
spring, its natural beauty, fine 
bathing, good hotels and excellent 


Condensed from @ Radio Eireann broadcast 
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food, all of which attract an ever 
increasing number of visitors of 
all nationalities. Further south is 
the Island of Ibiza, as yet unspoilt 
by tourism and a heaven on earth 
for those seeking sunshine and 
rest. 

Spain has its own regional cook- 
ing and each province its speciality. 
Olive oil and garlic are so dis- 
criminately used that their faint 
flavour considerably adds to the 
delicious food served in any restau- 
rant. No traveller should return 
home without having tasted and 
relished the Paella a la Valenciana, 
Cocido, Sardinas a la Parilla and 
Bacalao a la Vizcaina. Fish dishes 
take pride of place and, to my 
mind, cannot be excelled in any 
country I have visited. 

Spain is comparatively cheap, 
due to a very favourable rate of 
exchange. When all hotel expenses 
have been paid, the tourist will 


Don’t be Talking! 


find that there is enough moncy 
left to buy the mantillas, dolls and 
fancy jewellery so typical of Spain. 

The Spanish people express their 
gaicty im song and dance, and if 
you happen to be in Barcelona 
during the “ fiestas ” there is every 
possibility that you will find your- 
self in the public square dancing 
the “ sardana ” with its fascinating 
rhythmic movement. 

And then . . . when the holiday 
is long past and you wish to escape 
for awhile from the humdrum of 
the daily chores, let your mind 
wander back to all the things which 
delighted you. The night life of 
the cafés, the exciting flamenco 
dances with their setting of guitars, 
castanets and gay costumes, the 
atmosphere of the “ fiesta ”, _ 
brilliance of the bull-fights, the 
lovely scenery and, above all, the 
kindness and Reopiey of the 


Spanish people. 


A LARGE and Very Important Lady entered a Belfast store, 
carrying a poodle. 

She entered the coat department, placed the poodle on a 
chair, and demanded to see every coat in the place. This was 
done, and at the end of it she declared that there was not a 
single one good enough } her, but concluded with the 


ee “It is pn Eran you to wait so long for me.” 
the assistant replied that it had been 
ip ns Spans With withering scorn the lady looked 
down her nose. 
“T wasn’t talking to you,” she snapped. “I was speaking 
to my dog.” 


"THE stoical scheme of supplying our wants by lopping off 
our desires is like cutting off our feet when we want 


shoes. 
—JONATHAN SWIFT. 





’Tis amazing how long the journey seems when 
you travel by car from Abbeyleix to Dublin 


The Girl 


with the 


Fiery Hair 


PATRICK 


T was a handful of years ago that 

the whole thing happened, on 

one of those Sundays when the 
sky looks as if it never knew a 
cloud and all the world seems 
young and happy. There was a 
big hurling match in Thurles that 
day, and one of the boys in my 
digs was picked to play there for 
his county. So we all decided to go 
down on Sunday morning in the 
landlady’s big car, Paudeen Bawn 
O’Loughlin insisting on taking 
the wheel. 

As luck would have it, there was 
a local game on in Croke Park that 
morning which not one of us 
wanted to miss, and, of course, as 
the pressmen have it, “ interest 
was sustained to the end ”. 

It must have been at least a 
quarter past one before Paudeen 
was easing the long black car out 
on to the Clonliffe Road, and he 
had to be in Thurles by three- 
fifteen. 

Perhaps bravery is not one of 
my strongest virtues, but I can 
cloak my feelings as well as the 
rest. Yet by the time we reached 
Naas I had not only repented of 
all the misdeeds of my life, but I 
had my two eyes shut and a quick 


PURCELL 


prayer on top of my tongue, ready 
for an emergency every time our 
tyres screamed as we remem 
round hairpin bends. 

eyes gave me no relicf, | agra 
thing I saw every time was the 
speedometer needle dancing a 
quiet jig on the ni mark. 

The poor devil who had a hard 
hour’s hurling before him was 
sitting up in front with all the 
scared fascination of a trapped 
rabbit, and with every indication 
that he considered himself beneath 
the very shadow of the Eternal 
Hills, while the fourth member of 
our party, a stout little block of a 
Kerry footballer, seemed to be ex- 
amining his conscience in discreet 
silence, broken only by a short 
prayer, or maybe a curse, in the 
Gaelic tongue and the Dingle blas. 

Still you can get used to any- 
thing, and by the time we reached 
Abbeyleix we had either recovered 
confidence or had become recon- 
ciled to our fate, and it did look 
as if we would reach Thurles in 
record time, 

It must have been about a 
mile or so outside Abbeyleix that 
Paudeen Bawn ripped out a terrific 
oath, jammed on his brakes and 
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swept the big car right off the 
road. 

As to what happened next I am 
a bit confused. I think we spun 
round two or three times, but any- 
way we finished right side up, 
facing towards Dublin and un- 
hurt. Paudeen Bawn’s face was 
like that of a corpse, as he jumped 
from the car and ran back up the 
road. The Dingle man and myself 
made after him, thinking—and 
small blame to us—that he was 
raving mad. 

It certainly looked like it, for 
when we got to O’Loughlin he was 
down on his knees on the middle 
of the road, staring at as neat a 
patch of tarred surface as was ever 
laid down by the Laois County 
Council. 

“She’s gone!” he snapped. 

“Who’s gone?” said I. 

“The girl,” he said. “A girl 


in a light blue frock—Our Lady’s 
blue, I think they call it—with 
fiery red hair. I'll swear to God 
she was lying there in the middle 
of the road with her head in a pool 
of blood. That’s why I swerved.” 

“Well, she’s not here now, 


queer look at me out of the corner 
of his eye. “ And I doubt,” says 
he, “ but that our hurler is getting 
a bit anxious about the time. Let 
you sit down quiet in the back 
now, Paudeen, and Ill drive the 
rest of the way. Sure driving in 
that sun and at that speed there’s 
no knowing what a man might 
see.” 


“Tm not asking any of ye to 
believe me,” answers Paudeen, 


speaking slowly with the hint of a 

sulk in his voice. “I’m well able 

to drive on to Thurles, but that 

girl was there, as sure as my name 
is O’Loughlin.” 

We walked back to the car in 
silence. The poor hurling man, 
who had been waiting for us, was 
almost frantic by this, and to 
ease his vexation as well as to gain 
time he had been changing into 
his togs. 

“Isn’t it enough to half kill 
me,” he roared at Paudeen, “ with- 
out standing gawking at the middle 
of the road for ten minutes, and 
we late already.” 

Paudeen Bawn never opened his 
lips, but climbed into his seat, 
started the » swung the car 
round, and we went again. 

“ What in blazes happened any- 
way?” asked the hurler, propping 
one foot precariously against the 
windscreen as he strove to lace 
up his boot. 

“ Paudeen Bawn thought he saw 
a red-haired girl in a pool of blood 
on the road,” I told him. 

“ Oh, he did, did he! Well, she 
nearly had four eligible young 
gentlemen to keep her company.” 
The hurler’s tones were cutting. 
“Be damn, but, Paudeen, I thought 
you had more sense!” he added 
with some warmth, as a lace broke. 

You know what Thurles is like 
on the day of a big match. Half 
the cars in Ireland seemed to have 
been jammed into the Market 
Square by the time we got there. 
But very fortunately most of the 
crowd had already gone on out to 
the ground. 

Anyway we parked the car as 





Common Things of Life 
A GREAT musician one day visited the painter Matisse at 
his home on the shores of the Mediterranean. He asked 
Matisse: “ What is your inspiration?” 

“I grow artichokes,” replied Matisse. “ Every morning I 
go into the garden and watch these plants. I see the play of 
light and shade on the leaves and I discover new combina- 
tions of colours and fantastic patterns. They inspire me. 
Then I go back into the studio and paint.” 

Surely, if artichokes can provide inspiration for a great 
artist, the common things of life that we so often overlook 
must hold much of inspiration for us. 

—Joun H. Crowe, You Can Master Life. 
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near to the stadium as we could 
get, and although we had a bit of 
a job persuading the man on the 
gate that three of us should get in 
free just because the fourth man 
happened to be a hurler, still we 
succeeded, and arrived on the field 
just as the teams were walking out 
of their dressing-rooms into the 
bright sunshine. 

As far as I can remember the 
game wasn’t even a Munster final, 
but the clash must have made a 
big appeal to public fancy, or else 
the perfect day had something to 
do with it, for there must have 
been 50,000 fans cheering them- 
selves hoarse and awaiting the 
worth of their money. 

We were just removing our 
hero’s overcoat, prior to delivering 
him to an anxious and perspiring 
county secretary, when a girl came 
by wearing a little badge of his 
county colours. 

“Good luck now!” she said 
with a laugh in passing. But 
neither the hurler nor I took much 
notice, our minds being fully 
occupied. 

Then quite suddenly Paudeen 


Bawn caught my arm in a fierce 


grip. 

“That’s herself!” he gasped. 
“The one I saw on the road!” 
And there wasn’t a trace of colour 
in his face. 

I turned at his words and looked 
after her. She was the kind of girl 
you saw once and remembered 
for ever. Fiery red her hair was, 
and she wore a blue frock—Our 
Lady’s blue, I think you call it— 
and she walked like a queen. Her 
smile as she glanced back was 
enough to gladden a dourer heart 
than mine. 

Then a whistle blew. I shoved 
my friend out to meet his fate, and 
turned on Paudeen. 

“ *Tis the girl I saw lying on the 
middle of the road all right!” he 
repeated in a horrified voice. 

And at his words I broke into 
a laugh. “ Take hold of yourself, 
man,” I told him, “and drink no 
more double gins on top of plain 
stout any other Saturday night, or 
you'll be seeing Brian Boru the 
next time you come down here.” 

Then the game began, and there 
were other things to think about 
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The guffaws of the three of us 
seemed to madden him, for he 


besides fiery red hair and Paddy 
Bawn’s day dreams. 

At about eight that night we 
headed for home. Very happy the 
rest of us were, despite Paddy 
Bawn’s continued glumness, for 
our man had been on the winning 
team, and as we sped along home 
the Dingle man and myself, in- 
spired by a few bottles of stout, 
proceeded to lecture our county 
hurler on the mistakes he had 
made, pointing out to him more 
than once that either of us could 
have won the game single-handed 
well before half-time. But stout 
and victory had put the hurling 
man in such high good humour 
that he was as hard to insult as a 
politician in quest of a vote. 

A mile or two on the Thurles 
side of Abbeyleix we came to the 
corner where we had the mishap 
in the morning. Full of my fun, 
I shouted at O’Loughlin: “ Slow 
round the corner now, Paudeen, 
for fear we’d run over the girl with 
the red hair.” 


other squinting skyward. A 
car lay on its side and the 
roof of it was like a concertina 


As we pulled up they righted the 
small car. Beneath it a girl was 
lying on the road, amidst a litter 
of wreckage and broken glass—a 
girl in a light blue frock—Our 
Lady’s blue, I think they call it. 
Fiery red her hair was, and she 
was lying there in the middle of 
the road with her head in a pool 
of blood. The little coloured 
favour was still pinned at her 
breast. The men in the group 
slowly and silently bared their 
heads. 

’Tis amazing how long the 
journey seems when you travel in 
a car from Abbeyleix to Dublin 
and nobody has a word to say. 


& 


"THE world is full of people who believe that their talents 

have been frustrated by an unkind fate; they are con- 
vinced that they could write, paint, or perhaps excel in music 
if their lives were only differently ordered. But they lack the 
resolution to do that necessary re-ordering. 

They are not liars, these people, but they are probably 
deceiving themselves. The talent that is not backed up with 
sufficient resolution to ensure its expression is only doubt- 


Not Liars, But... 


fully existent. 


—ALICE CURTAYNE. 


A Brive is a girl who has discovered that where there's 


smoke there’s toast. 





His radio show swept like a gale 
through Irish variety 


EVERYBODY LAUGHS WITH LYNCH 


SHEILA 


) meat agar Joe Lynch is like 
trying to pick up a piece of mer- 

cury with a wooden spoon. He 
jumps and glides and dazzles you 
—all done with the most charming 
smile and endearing Cork accent. 

Joe is one of our most original 
radio comedians. When his show 
Living With Lynch was first pro- 
duced on Radio Eireann it swept 
like a gale through the dusty cor- 
ners of Irish variety. 

Lynch says that he attempted to 
put the Irish ballad into a white 
tie and tails, but there is much 
more to it than that. Try to 
imagine Groucho Marx let loase 
in a Cork girls’ school where 
Tommy Steele and the belles of 
St. Trinian’s have been invited for 
a weekend, and you may get some 
idea of Lynch’s programmes. 
Lynch, by the way, sings like an 
angel and can be as funny as 
Groucho. And he is handsome. 

Lynch was lucky in his teachers 
and he is utterly loyal to the people 
who helped to make him a success. 
He would not let me publish this 
article unless I referred to the two 
people who first gave him an 
appreciation of the arts and the 
basis of a liberal education. 

Sister Mary of the Angels (“a 
fabulous woman,” he calls her) 
was his first teacher—in Presenta- 


GREENE 





IRISH HUMORISTS—This is the 
second article of a new series. 








tion Convent, Cork. She taught 
him to love music and to think. 
By the time he moved on to 
the Very Reverend Christopher 
O’Flynn his appetite was whetted 
for a diet of Shakespeare—and he 
got it. He soaked in Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, Hamlet and the comedies. 

He was working on a scholar- 
ship, being quite a bright lad, and 
by the time Father O’Flynn had 
finished with him he had only one 
desire—to be an actor and play 
Shakespeare. This dual ambition 
was to be fulfilled. 

Joe went along to James Stack, 
one of Ireland’s best producers 
and a man who knows the theatre 
inside out. The result was that he 
acted in all sorts of plays, includ- 
ing his beloved Shakespeare’s and 
finally, as all Corkmen do, came 
to Dublin and ultimately set the 
Liffey on fire. 

Joe joined the Radio Eireann 
Repertory im 1947 as a founder- 
member, A lot of the time at re- 
hearsals he was sitting and brood- 
ing, calculating other people’s 
mistakes and his own. A less 
earnest colleague would say: 
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“Jem, look at that fellow— 
what’s wrong with him?” 

“ Delusions of grandeur. Thinks 
he'll have his own programme 
some day.” And he had, too. 

In the meantime he spent four 
years with the Abbey Theatre 
Company, where he built up a 
reputation as a most talented, ver- 
satile actor. 

From here on our interview 
went crazy. I had pinned down 
that piece of mercury for half-an- 
hour, then it went rolling again. 

“ Please, Joe, will you sing me a 
song?” 

“TI can’t sing except on the 
radio. Hey, Nutty, turn on the 
radio.” 

“ Who's nutty?” 

“ My wife, Marie.” 

Marie is a_ svelte, pretty, 
auburn-haired girl; her mame 
really was Nutty before she mar- 
ried Lynch. We listened to some 
of Joe’s songs and I loved them. 
Then Marie offered me a drink 
while Joe asked me to feel his 
muscles. The drink was nice and 
cool and the muscles large and 
firm. Those muscles were the only 
thing Joe boasted about all even- 
ing. He is one of those P.T. 
fiends, the sort of chap that breaks 


the ice on the Forty-Foot swim- 
ming-pool on Christmas Day. 

He is an excellent boxer and he 
can navigate an aircraft without 
instruments. Some day when you 
are touring over the Wicklow Hills 
in your limousine you will meet 
Joe madly pedalling a bicycle or 
striding manfully over the Feather- 
bed. Joe will talk about sport for 
ever, but he doesn’t like talking 
about his job. 

“It’s just team-work. Rehear- 
sals are tense, but never intense.” 

Writers Dermot Doolan, Michael 
McGarry and Lynch himself sup- 
ply the gags and the story for the 
Living With Lynch programme. 
Jack Gregory directs the band. No 
“ temperament ” is permitted, and 
the ofly rule is that when Pam 
Duncan says a gag is out, it’s in; 
and when she says it’s in, it’s out. 
Well, I’m sure she can cope with 
that situation after four trying 
years. 

I said goodbye to Joe and his 
muscles, to Marie in her charming 
house in Dundrum, and to a sweet 
little girl who sleeps blissfully up- 
stairs while stupid people interview 
her parents. 

No doubt, she too will get used 
to living with Lynch. 


= 


SHow me a family of readers, and I will show you the 


people who move the world. 


—NAPOLEON. 


“ Wuat made you suspect the hotel was on fire?” 


“TI saw the waiters hurrying.” 


—Dublin Opinion. 





An era in which an unbroken colt 
was prized above a motor-car 


** Doctor 


Somerville, 


if you please” 


LENNOX ROBINSON 


HOSE who know The Adven- 29 


tures of an Irish R.M,. may 

have dubbed these tales old- 
fashioned; in fact, “ dated”. Yes, 
I admit they are dated just as 
Surtees is, just as Pickwick’s 
Dingley Dell is dated, but to us 
who know our West Cork like the 
back of our hands, these tales are 
as alive and vivid, as photographic 
in character, as impeccable in a 
few lines of landscape painting, as 
when they first appeared over sixty 
years ago. 

It is true that there is only one 
mention of a motor-car in the 
stories and it is regarded suspici- 
ously, and with awe, as much less 
to be relied on than an unbroken 
colt. Not that Edith Somerville did 
not move with the times; she did 
not despise motors. 

She was a matriarch. She was 
the first-born of her parents and 
ten years were to elapse before 
another child was born—again a 
girl—and after that there came 


what we call in Ireland a “ string 
of brothers”, all in their various 
ways most distinguished, yet I am 
told that at breakfast the whole 
morning post would go to the 
eldest daughter and she would 
distribute the mail, scanning it and 
commenting on each letter: 
“ Another from that dreadful Lucy 
(or Kattie or whatever)”, “ The 
bank manager is writing to you 
again”, “Hm .. . that’s a hand- 
writing I don’t know ”, and having 
distributed she would settle down 
to her mail which after her visits 
to America assumed enormous 
bulk; but every letter must be 
answered by her own hand. 

I never happened to be at 
breakfast with her for I never 
stayed at her house in West Cork, 
but I have visited there. I knew her 
best on her rather rare visits to 
Dublin. I think she wisely pre- 
ferred to be queen of West Car- 


Condensed from The Listener 
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berry, rather than to vie with some 
of the Dublin female wits—Sarah 
Purser, for instance. 

She would come to Dublin for 
a dinner given im her honour by 
the P.E.N. club or when the 
occasion came for her to receive 
the Gregory Medal from the Irish 
Academy of Letters, or when 
Trinity College, Dublin, made her 
a D.Litt. This was an honour she 
particularly valued, and woe betide 
you if you failed to address her 
as “Doctor Somerville”. To an 
old friend addressing her at an 

i ral show as “Miss 
Somerville ” she drew herself up 
haughtily and said “ Doctor 
Somerville, if you please.” 

It seems a little ironic that she 
should have.Leen the recipient of 
the Gregory Medal, struck in 
memory of Lady Gregory and 
given only once in three years. For 
Lady Gregory disliked her work 
—especially the R.M. stories. 

Lady Gregory knew the Irish 
peasant through and mye = 
depicted him in her ad 
her folk-lore, she knew Gaelic te 
was able to meet him half-way, she 
never condescended. Edith Somer- 
ville—it seems an ungracious thing 
to say—just slightly condescends; 
she steps out of her big house, 
mounts her horse and looks down. 

In her more serious novels, The 
Real Charlotte and The Big House 
of Inver, her canvas is crowded 
with women as well as men; it is 
in her men that she excels, yet the 
hero of The Real Charlotte is a 
woman with a woman’s feeling for 
a worthless man. She is hard, 


relentless, almost all the things 
which we do not usually associate 
with the feminine quality. 

This is not a portrait of Edith 
Somerville, but in many ways they 
are nearly related and it is not 
surprising that in old age she read 
again Charlotte and declared she 
liked to think of her as the best— 
that is, the finest—character she 
and Martin Ross had created. 

I like to dwell on this book. 
The R.M. has stolen our hearts 
years ago and will continue to do 
so but I place Charlotte on the 
shelf cheek by jowl with George 
Moore’s Esther Waters, the one so 
Irish, the other utterly English 
though written by an Irishman. I 
cannot say which I think is the 
finer book. In Charlotte I should 
have liked the threads at the end 
to have been a little knotted up. 


It may seem a littl odd to 
people that from Martin Ross’ 
death to the end of life (with one 
or two exceptions) the books came 
under two names. But, as Edith 
Somerville, introducing The Big 
House of Inver, says: 

“ An established Firm does not 
change its style and title when, for 
any reason, one of its partners may 
be compelled to leave it.” 

Martin was a stickler for the 
right word in the right place, hated 
clichés and the obvious adjective. 
Probably Edith in the early days 
was wont to tumble ahead with 
her narrative until checked by 
Martin. Many of the R.M. stories 
were written with Martin incap- 
able of holding a pen, in constant 


pain—the result of a hunting 
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accident—but her brain as nimble 
as ever and ready to correct every 
sentence and every word and get 
it just to her liking. 

The cousins did not meet until 
Martin was over twenty and Edith 
a few years older. It seemed to 
have been a perfect friendship, a 
collaboration of soul and spirit, 
and if Edith learned style from 
Martin, the style did not desert 
her when Martin died. The 
Martins came from Ross, County 
Galway; Edith Somerville came 
from West Cork, the Carberry 
country as we call. it. Charlotte is, 
probably, laid in Connemara but 
the R.M. is indubitably West Cork 
and—if you are particular about 
the form the collaboration took— 
you may be sure that all the 
“scenery” of the novels is 
Edith’s. Martin was extremely 
short-sighted, Edith had an eagle’s 


eye and all those precious vignettes 
we get—never intruding but just 
rightly there—which teem in the 
R.M, are Edith’s. 

The canvas of the R.M. is thick 
with figures, old and young, rich 
and poor. They pass us by mostly 
on horseback. There is dear Flurry 
Knox who, as his creators pointed 
out, “looked like a gentleman 
among stable-boys, a stable-boy 
among gentlemen ”. 

Here come Bobbie Bennett and 
Sally Knox and Doctor Hickey 
with his stomach-pump, and half- 
gents such as the MacRorys and 
stable-boys in profusion, and, 
above all, the immortal Slipper. 

Flurry Knox and his troop are 
out for a day’s hard riding, just as 
was related of them in the closing 
years of the .last century by 
E. @. Somerville and her cousin 
Martin Ross. 
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Seizing the Opportunity 

‘Tsoucu a man can be lifted into a saddle, he cannot long 
retain his seat without competence. No employer is in 

business for the health of his employees. If a young man is 

lucky enough to be wished into a firm, well and good. But 

unless the young man also strives every nerve to make him- 

self worthy of his good fortune, out he will go. 

Oh, yes, the world is hard in a way—but it is not really 
any harder today than it was yesterday. That affluent-looking 
merchant driving off to golf in his limousine was not neces- 
sarily plumped down in his comfortable seat by a beneficent 
providence. If you did but know, he saw an opportunity and 
took it . . . he has been deep down in the depths of despair, 
of boredom and drudgery. Even as you and L. 

—COLLIE Knox. 


HE who gets a name for early rising may sleep all day. 
—Irish Proverb. 
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Town blames atomic radiation for 
epidemic of colds and other complaints 





Atom Bombs 
Over 


Skibbereen ? 


MONTHLY MEETING OF SKIB- 
bereen Urban Council was told 
that the frequent flights of jet 
planes over the district were giving 
rise to certain uneasiness among 
the people. 

A resolution was passed asking 
the Minister for External Affairs 
for an assurance that these planes 
were not carrying atom bombs, and 
that, if they were, that he take steps 
to prohibit their flight over this 
country. 

Mr. C. Connolly, who proposed 
the resolution, which was unani- 
mously passed, said that a local 
epidemic of colds, sneezing and 
other complaints were being attri- 
buted to atomic radiation. 

Jet bombers were passing over 
Skibbereen frequently and on most 
clear mornings one could see the 
long trails of vapour left across the 
sky by them. People were now ask- 
ing if these planes were carrying 
atom bombs. 

Seconding, Mrs. B. Sheehy said 
that some kind of "flu that no one 
knew anything about seemed to be 
prevalent. 

Mr. W. O’Brien said that every- 


= 


one seemed to be suffering from 
colds that had continued for long 
periods. 

—Cork Examiner (7/5/1958). 


Cavan 


BACHELORS CAN MAKE BETTER 

bread than girls in the little Co. 
Cavan village of Gowna. There, 
twenty single men beat the best- 
looking and best-baking girls of the 
village in a competition. 

The contest originated some 
months ago when a bachelor boasted 
that “the men are as good as the 
women when it comes to making 
bread ”. 

Other bachelors supported him 
and the challenge was taken up by 
the girls. 

The whole population of the 
village (106) and from the districts 
around crowded into the village 
hall to hear the judges’ decision. 
The’ men’s and girls’ cakes were 
laid out on huge white tables right 
down the middle of the hall. The 
men had baked their cakes—brown, 
white and scones—the previous 
nights in their own homes under 


supervision. 
The judge, Miss Kitty Kelly, 
D.Sc.1., after an hour’s cutting 


and examination “for texture”, 
announced that the white cake en- 
tered by thirty-two-year-old bache- 
lor, Seamus O’Reilly, was the best 
cake among the sixty entries. And 
it was announced that the best 
brown bread was baked by fatmer 
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Paddy Brady, and the best scones 
by shopkeeper Phelim O'Reilly. 
—Evening Herald. 


Donegal 
THE PREMISES OF Miss JOSE- 
phine McBrearty, Ballintra, is the 
oldest duck in Ireland. It is thirty- 
one years on the prowl or the 
waddle. 

The curious thing about the bird 
is that it was kept as a pet at first 
and not allowed out to stream or 
river. Then it lost the desire for 
wandering and would not go 
abroad, even when the door opened. 

—Irish News. 


Mayo 

WESTPORT IS A RATHER CONTINEN- 
tal-looking town with a river 

running through it, and a row of 

trees on either side. 

The beautiful bay, with the lofty 
Croagh Patrick Mountain on one 
side and the Newport Mountains 
on the other, and its countless 
islands, enchanted me, as I had a 
cottage on the edge of the water 
and spent every spare moment 
afloat. 

The Dark Lady, my boat, was a 
large, roomy comfortable open boat 
with a mainsail, jib and foresail, 
and every Saturday in the summer, 
with my boy, Johnny Hopkins, I 
used to spend the day sailing 
among the islands or landing on 
the sandy beach of some sheltered 
island and lunching ashore, and 
bathing, fishing, ferreting, seal 
shooting, or sleeping in the sun. 

Johnny Hopkins was a marvellous 
rifle-shot and an experienced fisher- 


man. The long stretches of sand 
were honeycombed with rabbit 
burrows, and crabs being numerous 
among the rocks, Johnny would 
capture a large one, light and attach 
a wax candle-end to its back with 
a few drops of wax, and the crab 
and lighted candle was brought to 
a rabbit burrow. 

When let go, the crab would at 
once escape into the darkness of 
the burrow. The rabbits must have 
thought that a lighted candle 
slowly approaching verged on the 
supernatural; at all events, they 
bolted in batches from other exits, 
and whether they smothered the 
crab with sand or not I cannot say, 
but the crab in its capacity of an 
auto-bedroom candle was seldom 
seen again. 

—Sm Henry A. ROBINSON, 
Further Memories of Irish 
Life (1924). 


Kildare 


NAME OF ROBERT BROOKE 


deserves to be resued from 
oblivion, for he founded an Irish 
town. Born in the County Kildare, 
he saw service in India, and re- 
turned home possessed of a con- 
siderable fortune. 

He decided to invest ali his 
money in local enterprises, and 
with this object in view he erected 
the village of Prosperous, in his 
native county, as a cotton-printing 
centre. 

The manufacturing process ap- 
pears to have been nearly perfect, 
and Brooke received the thanks of 
the Irish Parliament for his patri- 
otic endeavours; but in a commer- 
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cial sense the undertaking proved a 
failure, and after many vicissitudes 
the works, which contained 1,500 
looms, closed down. 

Not only was Brooke ruined, but 
the money that his cousin Charlotte 
—the poet who translated from the 
Gaelic—invested was also lost. The 
factory survived till 1798, when it 
was burned during the Rising. 
Later, Brooke became Governor of 
St. Helena. He died in r8or1. 

—Irish Press. 


Monaghan 
VNET, AS ITS NAME IMPLIES, 
is associated with St. Dymphna 
—Tigh Damhnait, St. Dymphna’s 
House. St. Dymphna was abbess of 
a monastery which she founded 
near the old graveyard of Tydavnet, 
where a little church was built and 
dedicated to her. She had to fly 
from the rage of her inhuman 
father, who pursued her through 
Cavan, Leitrim and Mayo to the 
sea, over which she fled to Gheel, 
in Belgium, where she founded 
another convent. 

The church of St. Dymphna at 
Gheel contains her altar and silver 
shrine, the latter being much vener- 
ated and visited by those suffering 
from mental disease. Her Crozier 
or Bachall is now preserved in the 
Petrie collection, Royal Irish 
Academy, Dublin. 
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O’Denovan, in 1835, refers to the 
Crozier—it was not then in the 
possession of the Academy: “I saw 
the celebrated Crozier of Davnet 
this morning,” he writes; “it is 
very curious and exhibits an in- 
scription, but so defaced that I 
could make nothing of it. The man 
(Lamb) would now sell it for £r1e, 
although he says he was offered £20. 
There are three men about buying 
it, one of whom is Dr. Bell, a Scots- 
man, who spent eight days at his 
house drawing it. 

“The Lambs, originally called 
O’Luain, lived in the parish of 
Tydavnet, and it is said that the 
Bachall Damhnait has been in the 
family from time immemorial, and 
that it has descended to him as an 
heirloom.” 

This man, Lamb, used to send 
the Crozier to Newry and Dundalk, 
for the purpose of swearing on it, 
the deponents being in great danger 
if they swore falsely. Some dreadful 
change in the countenance was the 
result, but the most general change 
was, it was said, “the mouth turn- 
ing up to the ear”. 

Many person were accused of 
theft by their neighbours, and when 
it was threatened that Bachall 
Damhnait should be sent for they 
frequently came and acknowledged 
their guilt. 

—J. F. in The Advocate. 


trouble, you know, about you and me is not that we 
aren’t saints, but that we don’t want to be saints. 


—Mscr. Ronatp Knox. 


“JF you don’t stop printing so-called Scottish jokes, P'll 
stop borrowing THE IRIsH DiGEstT.” 
—Edinburgh reader. 
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He has been honoured by 
France, Germany and Spain 


Our Cheerful 
Chief Justice 


cll ll mmm e 


TS Chief Justice and President 
of the Supreme Court, Conor 

Alexander Maguire, retains 
some of the functions formerly 
exercised by the Lord Chancellor 
during the British régime. But, 
prior tu the last appointment, the 
office was shorn of its care of 
Minors, and the susceptibilities of 
a Chief Justice must be subjected 
to no temptation more alluring 
than care of the solicitors’ profes- 
sion provides. 

The Chief Justice is not at first 
sight a typical lawyer. His trim 
figure, alert and handsome features 
and the never-failing cheerfulness 
of his expression suggest the Bridge 
rather than the Bench, 

He has not the machine-gun pre- 
cision of speech or the rhetorical 
flair which are associated with a 
vocation for Nisi Prius; nor is 
there in his personality any hint of 
the snuff and vellum of the 
Chancery Bar. But the naval im- 
pression is misleading. There is no 
seafaring blood in the Chief 
Justice’s veins, : 


His father, Dr. Conor Maguire, 
practised in Claremorris, County 
Mayo. The Chief Justice is one of 
five brothers. Their grandfather 
lived in Carraroe, where he had 
moved from Fermanagh (the 
historical stronghold of the 
Maguire sept). The Chief Justice’s 
father, in a Gacelic-speaking dis- 
trict, grew up a native speaker. 
Prominent in Gaelic League days, 
a friend of Douglas Hyde, he con- 
tributed to the New Ireland Review 
and made many distinguished 
translations from classics into Irish. 

The Chief Justice likes to prefix 
his public speeches with a sample 
of the native tongue before relap- 
sing into English for the solid 
matter of his discourse. He is not 
in the legendary tradition of Irish 
orators: his words come deliber- 
ately and slowly. 

Sometimes as he speaks he creates 
a charming illusion that he is at the 
same time taking a trunk call from 
Tir na n-Og on a private wire. 
There is nothing intimidating about 
the Chief Justice. For one over 
whose birth many of the good 
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fairies must have presided, he re- 
tains a modest demeanour, 

After schooling by the Jesuits at 
Clongowes, he was one of that 
generation at University College, 
Dublin to which we owe so many 
of our most eminent men. In the 
politics of the Literary and His- 
torical Society he was among the 
giants. 

At first a solicitor, he followed 
no humdrum course, but threw 
himself enthusiastically into the 
Sinn Féin movement and spent a 
few years as exciting as a brave 
young man could wish for. 

The Sinn Féin courts, at first 
tolerated, had eventually to go 
underground, where they operated 
with remarkable success, even 
when proscribed by law and 
harassed by the attention of the 
Black and Tans. Land Settlement 
Commissioner was the office to 
which the young Conor Maguire 
was eventually appointed. 

After the civil war he was called 
to the Bar. Adhering to Mr. 
de Valera’s political fortunes, he 
contested unsuccessfully a by- 
election in Co. Dublin, which was 
won for the Opposition by the late 


Two Bad! 
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Tom Finlay, But the Chief Justice 
soon afterwards sat in the Dail for 
the National University, which he 
represented from 1932 to 1936 
continuously. 

At the same time he became 
Attorney-General in the first 
Fianna Fail Government, and held 
that position until he was appointed 
to the High Court in 1936, becom- 
ing President in the same year. 
On the retirement of T. D, Sulli- 
van in 1946, Conor Maguire 
became Chief Justice. 

For his services to the Interna- 
tional Red Cross, in particular in 
the setting up of a hospital at St. 
Lo, he was elected Commander of 
the Legion of Honour by the 
French Government. The German 
Government has also given him an 
honour for his Red Cross work in 
connection with German children 
after the war, and he has been 
decorated by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

For many years the Chief Justice 
and Mrs, Maguire have been pro- 
minent in the activities of the 
Friends of the National Collections, 
of which the Chief Justice is one 
of the vice-presidents. 


WHEN the train pulled up at the station, an old lady put out 
her head and asked : “How long does this train stop 


here ?” 


“ Two to two to two-two,” said the porter as he hurried 


away. 


“Poor man,” the old lady exclaimed, “he must be 
demented.-He thinks he’s the engine.” 


—The World Over. 


“ Wuen I am sad, I sing—and then others are sad with me.” 





Grattan’s voice thundered within its walls and 
the Act of Union was passed there 





This Bank is Part of 


Our History 


MADELEINE 


HE finest historic building in 

Dublin, the kernel of the 

city’s architectural eminence 
is the Old Parliament House at 
College Green, now occupied by 
the Bank of Ireland. Without 
vulgar ostentation or any super- 
fluity of ornament, the receding 
front with its long piazza and 
finely grouped Tonic columns 
achieves a grave classic beauty 
magnificently appropriate to a 
Senate House. 


O’NEILL 


Over three and a half centuries 
ago, in 1602, the City Council 
granted to Sir George Carey, or 
Carew, President of Munster and 
Lord High Treasurer of Ireland, 
this plot of ground on Hoggen 
Green where the Bank of Ireland 
now stands. Carey built upon it a 
substantial house which he in- 
tended to use as a hospital for 
disabled soldiers. 

In 1611 “the large mansion 
with its gatehouse, garden and 
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plantations ” came into the pos- 
session of Sir Arthur Chichester, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland, and was 
thenceforward known as “ Chi- 
chester House ”. 


The first great private house to 
be built east of the City walls, it 
was two storeys high, with a wide 
frontage set well back from College 
Green. A terrace walk, twenty feet 
wide, lay to the east overlooking 
the river Liffey and in front of this 
terrace was a garden, the name of 
whose limits, “ The Old Shore,” 
indicating how far up the present 
Westmoreland Street the waters of 
the unfenced river ran. 

In 1661, after the Restoration, 
the Duke of Ormonde brought the 
Irish Parliament which had hither- 
to sat in Dublin Castle to 


Chichester house. By 1727 the 


roof and walls and gencral con- 
dition of the original house being 
“very ruinous and not safe 
inhabiting” it was decided to 
erect a new Parliament House on 
the site. The architect was Sir 
Edward Lovet Pearce, Surveyor- 
General of Ireland. Pearce’s noble 
building—the whole central - por- 
tico facing College Green—was 
substantially finished and Parlia- 
ment in regular session there when 
he died at the pinnacle of his 
career aged only thirty-four. 
Around 1778 the fast decaying 
house property to the east came up 
for sale and was purchased by the 
Parliament in order to increase the 
accommodation available for the 
Lords and to provide them with a 
separate entrance to their own 
Chamber. Thus in 1785 the lofty 
Corinthian-style eastern portico 
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was erected after the design of 
James Gandon, the architectural 
genius who had already designed 
the Custom House and was later 
to design the Four Courts. 


Gandon tactfully maintained 
Pearce’s southern front as the most 
important member of the building 
and the desire to preserve and 
indeed to throw into further relief 
the bold sweeping features of the 
College Green front determined 
his choice of a solid perfectly 
plain screen wall to unify and con- 
mect the two porticoes and the 
rooms behind them. For the embel- 
lishment of his portico Gandon 
commissioned three statues, Wis- 
dom, Justice and Liberty, from 
Edward Smyth, the most talented 
sculptor of his time. 

In 1792 the House was enlarged 
towards Foster Place and the Ionic 
western portico was erected by 
Robert Parke, who linked it to the 
main building by a curtain wall 
and colonnade with an open piazza 
in front. In all the entire building 
cost between {90,000 and 
£100,000. 

After the Union and the last 
dramatic session on August 2nd, 
1800, when Henry Grattan took 
his leave of the independent par- 
liament in a splendid speech, the 
great House, like so many other 
great houses in the city, stood 
empty and dismantled. Art Exhibi- 
tions and Public Meetings were 
held there from time to time, and 
during Robert Emmet’s Rebellion 
part of it was used as a Military 
Barracks. 

Happily its dereliction did not 
last, as in 1802 the Bank of Ireland 
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purchased the Old House from the 
Government for £40,000. Valu- 
able premiums were offered in a 
competition tempting all the lead- 
ing architects here and in London 
to submit plans for the conversion 
of the property into a bank, and, 
after much discussion, the com- 
mission was given to Francis John- 
ston, who was later to design the 
Chapel Royal and General Post 
Offi 


ce. 

Considerable interior alterations 
had to be made; these were prin- 
cipally concentrated on the site of 
the old House of Commons, the 
principal chamber being divided 
up between the Board Room, 
Governor’s Room and Accountant- 
General’s Office. The Hall of 


Requests and the Lobby of the 
House of Commons are now occu- 
pied by the Cash Office which with 


its fluted Ionic columns, richly 
embellished ceiling, lantern light- 
ing and walls cased with Bath 
stone is one of the most noble 
examples of Johnston’s work. 

Certain alterations on the out- 
side of the building were also 
carried out by Johnston, prin- 
cipally on the Foster Gate side, 
but both inside and out he had a 
very marked respect for the his- 
torical associations of the building 
and his work is everywhere in 
accord with its original Georgian 
excellence. 

“ The House of Lords at Dublin 
far exceeds that at Westminster, 
and the Lord Lieutenant’s throne 
far exceeds that miserable throne 
(so called), of the King in the 
English House of Lords,” wrote 
the Rev. John Wesley, in 1787, 
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“VENUS WOUNDED BY 
LOVE” 


E beautiful, unique ceiling 
in the Directors’ Luncheon 
Room, known as the La Touche 
ceiling, came from the old La 
Touche Bank in Castle Street, 
erected in 1735 as the residence 
of David La Touche, first 
Governor of the Bank of Ireland. 
The subject is “Venus 
Wounded By Love”, and the 
execution is exquisite. Apart 
from its artistic value the ceiling 
is of unique im nce in 
the history of the stuccoer’s 
art in treland, as it is the 
earliest recorded example in 
which the human figure is fully 
introduced as the centre of 
interest. 

The La Touche House, falling 
into decay, was demolished in 
1946 and through the exertions 
of Lord Glenavy, then Governor 
of the Bank, the ceiling was 
rescued, carefully, taken down 
and re-erected, under the direc- 
tion of the Bank's architect, Mr. 
Herbert Vivian Millar, in the 
Directors’ Luncheon Room. 
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and it is agreeable to note that to- 
day, in spite of all the vicissitudes 
of time the House of Lords stands 
virtually unchanged from the day 
when it was first occupied, 228 
years ago. 

It is forty feet long by thirty 
feet wide, prolonged at its upper 
end for thirteen feet by a circular 
recess where on a low dais and 
under a velvet canopy stood the 
throne. This chair, gilt and up- 
holstered in crimson, is now the 
Presidential Chair of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

At the lower end of the Cham- 
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ber is the bar, twenty feet square, 
and both dais and bar are marked 
off from the body of the House by 
finely carved Corinthian columns. 
The room is dramatically flooded 
with light from two great lunettes 
at either end of the coffered trunk 
ceiling. The walls are panelled in 
oak and on the left, facing the 
apse, is the original mantelpiece 
with its magnificent carved sur- 
round by Thomas Oldham, to a 
design of Inigo Jones. 

The most notable features in the 
decoration of the Chamber are two 
fine old tapestries restored to their 
original position, one on either 
wall. Woven in the Coombe, be- 
tween 1728 and 1731, at the works 
of one Robert Baille they represent 
respectively “ The Glorious Battle 
of the Boyne”, showing King 
William sword in hand on a black 
charger in the foreground, and 
King James in “The Glorious 
Defence of Londonderry”. The 
designer of these tapestries is 
believed to be Johann van der 
Hagen, and the weaver, who 
signed the work, was John van 
Beaver. 

From the roof of the House of 
Lords hangs a wonderful crystal 
chandelier—one of two which 
formerly belonged to the Parlia- 
ment House. Made up of 1,233 


pieces of glass (all of which have 
to be detached, washed and 
polished separately, it was once 
sold, when gas lighting came in, 
to Richard Kane, Governor of the 
Bank, 1842-44, for thirty-nine 
guineas, hung in St. Wolfstan’s, 
Celbridge, for over eighty years, 
passed to an English collector and 
eventually repurchased by the 
Bank for £1,750. 

Other objects of historic in- 
terest tracked down, repurchased 
by the Bank and now preserved in 
this chamber include the Mace of 
the Irish House of Commons. The 
Speaker, John Foster, after the 
Union refused to relinquish the 
Mace on the grounds that it “ had 
been committed to his safe keep- 
ing by the Irish Parliament and 
in his charge it would remain until 
demanded of him by the Same 
Authority who had placed it in his 
custody ”. It was purchased by a 
London firm from Foster’s descen- 
dants and offered for sale at 
Christie’s in June, 1927, when the 
Bank of Ireland purchased it for 
£3,100. 

South of the Lord’s Chamber, 
Pearce’s Conference Room and his 
two robing rooms remain struc- 
turally unaltered and two of the 
magnificent vaulted and niched 
corridors are also his. 
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GOOD woman inspires a man; a brilliant woman interests 
him; a beautiful woman fascinates him; and a sympa- 


thetic woman gets him. 


QOFrice worker, displaying a bottle of whiskey on his desk, 
to boss: “I trust you don’t mind, sir? Just a little cele- 
bration on the tenth anniversary of my last raise.” 





Design for a national dress ... 


DID OUR ANCESTORS 
WEAR KILTS? 


MICHEAL 6 BEIRN 


ITHERTO, our lack of reliable 

knowledge about the costume 

of our ancestors has been a 
matter of deep regret, 

Now, however, thanks to the 
devoted work of Mr. H. F. 
McClintock, M.R.I.A., whose re- 
cent books on Old Irish and Old 
Highland dress have caused much 
comment, we have a concise Hand- 
book on the Traditional Old Irish 
Dress (Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, 
Co. Louth 15s.). With thirty-four 
illustrations, some in colour, it 
describes the garments of the Irish 
common in the sixteenth century, 
before the English ban on our 
traditional dress, language and 
customs. 

The miracle of Ireland’s survival 
as a nation was possible only 
because of the resilience of our 
temperament; and although 700 
years of oppression somewhat 
warped the Irish character, we 
emerged with a stronger-than-ever 
appreciation of our nationhood and 
faith, We can really thank the 
English for that. 

What were they dressed like, the 
Irish who lived beyond the Pale, 
outside the -speaking 
coastal towns? The Handbook tells 
us: 


“From such sixteenth-century 
descriptions and pictures as we 
have it is clear that the main 
garments then worn . . . all of great 
antiquity in Ireland though varying 
down the ages in details of colour, 
cut and decoration... were as 
follows : 

“1. The Mantle (Gaelic brat). 
A large woollen sleeveless cloak or 
cape worn by both men and women 

. varying in length but among 
the well-to-do usually long enough 
to reach down nearly to the 
ankles, 

“ 2. A large linen smock or shirt 
(Gaelic léine) . . . resembling the 
Roman ‘tunica’... with wide 
hanging sleeves and usually d 
yellow and known... in ish 
as the ‘ Saffron Shirt.’ 

“ 3. A short jacket (Gaelic ionar) 
with sleeves slit on the underside 
to allow the wide yellow sleeves of 
the saffron shirt to hang through. 

“ 4. Trews (Gaelic trius). Close- 
fitting trousers . . . worn by men 
amd generally reaching to the 
ankles ... but sometimes i 
above the knee like football shorts. 

The first illustration reproduces 
an old English print “ drawn after 
the quicke,” in which we see six 
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typical Irishmen of south-west 
Leinster. 

They are “probably Kernes” 
(non-professional soldiers) and all 
carry swords, wear smocks with 
trailing sleeves narrow at the top, 
and high-waisted embroidered 
jackets without collars, so that the 
saffron shirt may be seen above a 
pleated skirt reaching to the hips. 

“The sleeves are slit . . . to let 
the wider sleeves of the smock or 
saffron shirt hang through and are 
fastened at the wrists with tapes 

. while the saffron shirts are 
drawn up under a belt to the level 
of the knees for ease in walking, 
and so form a bag round the waist 
which probably served as a pocket 


As for the women, we have 


Heer 


other illustrations de 

eere’s representation of a chief- 
tain’s wife in traditional Irish 
costume. Beneath her long blue 
dress she wears a white léine, of 
which the two wide sleeves are 
visible. The sleeves of her outer 
dress are not only slit, but become 
decorative as “hanging sleeves 
very narrow,” falling from the 
shoulders to end in wrist-bands, At 
the high ruffed neck hangs a cross, 
while from her waist a girdle of 
red-and-white wool reaches almost 
to the ankles, ing in a small 
decorated bag. Her hat is of red, 
flat-topped and elegant. 

A man in this illustration, who 
has the air of a chieftain, carries 
a sword with decorated sheath. He 
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substantial gold-braided red jacket, 
and from his left shoulder falls a 
fine blue cloak. 

Another of de Heere’s water- 
colours of Irish people “as they 
were attired in the reign of Henry 
VIII,” shows a man identically 
dressed. In this picture, which 
includes a warrior with spear and 
a woman in a long, pale-red cloak, 
there is a little boy playing bag- 
pipes bigger than himself. 

On the scanty evidence available 
it would seem that the fashions in 
women’s dress varied considerably 
in different parts of Ireland. In the 
main, their costume was similar to 
that of the men: the long mantle, 
which became the type of hooded 
cloak even yet to be seen in parts 
of Munster; the wide-sleeved léine 
of saffron or white, and the outer 


The Handbook quotes a descrip- 
tion of the women themselves, by 
the seventeenth-century writer 
Luke Gernon: 

“ The women of Ireland are very 
comely creatures, tall, slender and 
upright. Of complexion very fayre 
and clear-skinned (but freckled), 
with tresses of bright yellow hayre, 
which chayne up in curious 
knotts devises, They are not 
strait laced nor plated in theyre 
youth, but suffered to grow at 
liberty, so that you shall hardly 
see one crooked or deformed. Of 
nature they are very kind and tract- 
able. At meetings they offer them- 
selves to be kiste with the hand 


extended to embrace you. 
“ The young wales: salute you 
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. . , They are not so reserved as 
the English, yett very honest . . . 
At solemn invitements the Benytee, 
so we call the good wife of the 
house, meets at the hal! dore with 
as many of her female kindred as 
are about her, all on a row To 
leave any of them unkiste were an 
indignity, though it were done by 
the Lord President himself.” 

Contrary to general belief, the 
author states that the kilt was not 
the national dress from early times. 
Kilts were never worn in Ireland 
until modern times. 

This fascinating book concludes 
with “ some suggestions for design- 
ing an Irish national dress, for 
Irishmen, on historic lines.” 

Photographs of men of Greece 
wearing their national costume 
show this to have some sort of 
affinity with traditional Irish dress. 
If a committee should be appointed 
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to go into the matter, Mr. 
McClintock suggests that there 
should “ be no difficulty in design- 
ing a very striking and picturesque 
Irish dress for men on _ historic 
lines, It should include the four 
traditional garments: The Brat or 
Mantle; the Léine or Saffron Shirt; 
The Jacket; and The Trews.” 

Distinctive, colourful and pic- 
turesque as these Irish costumes 
were, one may feel that their great 
importance is in forming a link 
with the past. They provide, as it 
were, an animated page of history; 
but in the brisk neonised marts of 
today—in O’Connell Street or 
Grafton Street, on the South Mall 
or in Eyre Square—one fears that 
the emergence of a group of men 
and women dressed in the Old 
Irish style would be inevitably 
associated with somebody’s adver- 
tisement. 


oe 


SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY, of Mass., told this one recently 
at a banquet in Connecticut. 
“Just about the time we were having all that trouble 
trying to get a satellite up in orbit, a fire broke out in the 


New Type Satellite 


Washington Monument. 


“A man who had had too much of the juice of the grape 
wobbled by as smoke poured from the windows of the 


Monument. 


“ He took a look and shouted: ‘ You’ll never get it off the 


ground ’.” 


Assurance 


—The Magnificat. 


‘Tact is the ability to convince a man who’s sure he’s never 
wrong that he is occasionally right. 


—QO. A. BatTISsTA. 





Twice elected Mayor of New York, he became 
the richest man in Peru 


This Runaway Lad 
Made Millions 


D. L. KELLEHER 


Y advice to the young men 

and women of Ireland,” 

said Cardinal Gibbons in 
1904, “is to endeavour to find a 
living in their own land instead of 
emigrating to America. Any man 
or woman who can succeed in 
doing that should take my advice 
and stay there.” 

The warning sounded a stern 
one, coming from so friendly an 
American prelate. But what chance 
had it of being listened to just 
when everyone in Ireland was 

reading in the papers of another 
of those runaway Irish lads who 
had died in New York a multi- 
millionaire ? 

Even in 1904 it was the familiar 
story heard every five years or so 
about this or that one from the old 
spot who had made good in the 
new country. No, it was little use 
warning the young against emigra- 
tion then as now. Foreign money 
talks loud! 

The story of the latest lad who 
had made his millions was as tonic 
a piece of news as ever broke in 
the Irish Press. William Russell 
Grace, born and reared in Cobh, 


as he rambled home from school 
each day gazed out across the 
lovely ocked harbour bright 
with movement of the big sailing 
ships up from South America. 

For this boy there seemed no 
other world but the sea. But when 
he said he wanted to join the 
British Navy his father, who had 
nearly lost his own life in the 
cause of Venezuelan independ- 
ence, at once forbade him. Young 
Grace, just fourteen, one morning 
a little while later went aboard a 
South American trader in the har- 
bour, signed on as a cabin boy and 
was gone with the wind and sea, 
as free as they. 

For two years he sailed the 
trade routes of America, and then, 
adventurous as ever, went ashore 
at New York and got a job in a 
cheap restaurant. 

Not for long, for soon he pro- 
moted himself to a clerkship in a 
shipping office, where he remained 
until he was eighteen. A lucky 
transfer then to Liverpool gave 
him another sort of chance for 
which he longed. He wanted to be 
his father’s son again, and already 
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The Best Discipline 
ERE is a mistaken notion prevailing among some parents 
that discipline is the same thing as punishment. It is not. 


“ Discipline” comes from a Latin word meaning “to 
teach”. The best discipline is that which teaches, not the 


kind that hurts. 


—Joun C, Wynn. 
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he had saved a tidy little sum to 
enable him to make the journey 
further to Cobh. His father wel- 
comed the one-time prodigal and, 
proud of his son’s courage and 
initiative, bought him an interest 
in Bryce and Company, shippers. 

By them he was sent to Gallao, 
in Peru, where his brother 
Michael followed. Their father 
again contributed capital, and a 
new company (Bryce, Grace 
Brothers) was set up. 

The youth was little more than 
twenty-one, but already he was 
acting in a managerial capacity. 
His health began to fail in the 
humid and semi-tropical climate 
and he was sent to Maine, U.S.A., 
to arrange for new shipping to be 
built there for the. company. In 
1857, transport and travel facilities 
were only in their 
stages, and the twenty-six-year-old 
Grace was in poor condition after 
his long voyage. 

Having to make his way in a 
bitterly cold January into Maine, 
he went astray near his destination 
and collapsed in a wood. By an 
extraordinarily lucky chance the 
shipbuilder, anxious at his delay 
in arrival, rode out from Thomas- 
ton and came upon him, uncon- 
scious. Putting him across his 
saddle he made such speed as he 
could over rough country. 


This was the hour of destiny for 
William Russell Grace arid his 
Samaritan rescuer. Neither 
of them had any suspicion of a 
momentous change ahead as the 
horse was reined up at Thomaston, 
where Grace’ was at once put to 
bed in the shipbuilder’s home. 

Here for several weeks he was 
nursed through double pneumonia 
by Lillias Gilchrist, his host’s 
lovely daughter, and, two years 
later, the romantic sequel was 
their marriage, which was to last 
for nearly fifty years until his 
death. 

After his marriage he spent 
some time again in Europe (inclu- 
ding another visit to his relations 
in Ireland), settling finally in New 
York in 1865 when he re-organised 
his shipping interests as W. R. 
Grace and Company. 

His prosperity was developing 
at a great rate and received a 
tremendous increase from 1875 to 
1879, when he became known as 
the “ Pirate of Peru,” a title given 
to him without any unflattering 
meaning. 

His company now expanded 
again into general trading, secured 
most of the contracts for the new 
railways and the re-organised army 
and navy developments in Peru. 

When that country went to war 


‘ with Chile and was heavily de- 
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feated, Grace’s company, of which 
he was practically dictator, 
secured a series of post-war mono- 
polies. He took over Peru’s 
National debt of $250,000,000 
and paid all creditors, including 
the great majority of bond-holders 
in England. 

By way of security he received 
from the Peruvian Government 
many concessions, including silver 
mines, guano production, oil and 
minerals, control of railways with 
the right to build another one to 
be owned by his company. 

Meanwhile, as the fabulous 
prosperity mounted, he was twice 
elected Mayor of New York, the 
first Catholic ever to hold the 
office. During each of his two 
terms, he strongly opposed the 
Tammany Hall regime and cleared 
up the police scandals and the 
organised exploitation of vice in 
the city. 


Go to fericho! 


His by now world-wide business 
contacts still grew and with the 
foundation in 1891 of the New 
York and Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. Line, his company, said 
the New York Herald, “had the 
commerce of a continent at its 
back.” 

The runaway lad of Cobh, still 
alert in his seventy-second year, 
suffered a chill in his office in 
Hanover Square, which developed 
into relapsing pneumonia, of which 
he died after three months in 1904. 

Among his many benefactions 
were the gift of part of a U.S. 
cargo of food to Ireland in 1880 
and the non-sectarian Grace Insti- 
tute which he founded and 
endowed for the further education 
and welfare of girls and women, 
under the management of nuns. 

Buried in Holy Cross Cemetery, 
Brooklyn, he was survived by his 
wife, two sons and three daughters. 


ON one of his routine calls, a school inspector asked a boy: 
“Who knocked down the Walls of Jericho?” 
“I didn’t anyway, sir,” the youth promptly protested, 
adding: “ It must have been one of the other boys.” 
As the inspector was leaving the classroom, the teacher 
is reported to have remarked to him: “ He’s a good, truth- 
ful lad. If he had anything to do with the walls, he would 


have admitted it.” 


It is further related that on returning to Dublin, the 
inspector went into conference with some of his colleagues. 
After considering the matter from every angle, they decided 
to pass on the “ problem ” to the Board of Works. 

The decision from this exalted source is stated to have 
been: “If there has been damage done to the walls, it must 


be repaired without delay.” 


—Munster Express. 


A RACEHORSE is the only animal that can take thousands of ,,. 
people for a ride at the same time. 





Would it have prolonged the life of man 
fifty years beyond his normal span ? 


The Riddle of the 
Lost Elixir 


SIR HENRY A. ROBINSON 


HE dispensary system in Ire- 

land has always worked well 

in cases of genuine illness, as 
free medical relief is accessible to 
sick people in all parts; but the 
rural di doctors have a 
strong dislike to being called by 
red ticket to attend at the homes 
of persons who are not really ill, 
and only think they are. 

In the West, during the British 
régime, they had to put up with 
a great deal and stood it won- 
derfully well, and one could hardly 
be surprised at the occasional 
lapses of some of them towards 
convivial habits—theirs was indeed 
a hard, trying life. 

The long journeys on the winter 
evenings from the end of the 
boreens across the bogs and moun- 
tains afoot, the tramp back, the 
ride home on the windswept roads 
without the shelter of a wall or a 
tree—it was depressing beyond 
words, and if on their return home 
they fortified their bodies and 
spirits with the “ cup that cheers ”, 
it was hard to grudge them the 
solace it gave them. 

But the Local Government 


Board could brook no excuse for 
intemperate habits; any doctor 
found unable, for alcoholic reasons, 
to attend the sick calls must for- 
feit his position. 

Curiously enough, in the case of 
one or two confirmed topers there 
was a legend among the people 
that, unless they were more or less 
“under the influence” the divine 
inspiration to cure did not possess 
them, and that .if they arrived 
sober to attend a sick person, 
unless they were primed with a 
tumbler of poteen it was hopeless 
to expect they’d have any luck 
with the case. “ How could the 
people be expecting Providence to 
waste time keeping its Holy Eye 
on the doctor, if he was well able 
to look after himself?” 

Such a one was Dr. Pat G——, 
the kindliest soul in the whole of 
Connemara. He was sent for from 
all parts of the country. 

I was warned by my board be- 
fore I met him that, though a most 
skilful doctor, he had the worst 
reputation in the country for in- 
sobriety, and that I must keep a 
watchful eye on him. But to have 


Condensed from Further Memories of Irish Life (Herbert Jenkins, 1924) 
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removed Pat G—— from office 
and deprived the people of his ser- 
vices would have been looked upon 
as inflicting upon the district a 
calamity, and all I could do was 
to remonstrate with him and point 
out how he was prejudicing his 
own health. 

When I did so he joined me in 
bewailing his weakness, and as an 
example of the misfortune it 
brought to him he told me the 
story of his Lost Elixir, which 
could have prolonged the life of 
humanity for fifty years beyond 
its normal span, and made his 
fortune. 


It was an extraordinary story. 
He told it to me after dinner one 
night when he had been condoling 
with me over my failure to get 
man, woman or child to give 
evidence that he had ever been 
seen drunk (although he was at 
the time on a bout that had lasted 
nearly a week). 

“Man dear” (he said), “ye 
don’t understand. If the Local 
Government Board had any notion 
of the knowledge and wisdom that 
takes a hold of me when I have 
drink taken, d’ye know what they’d 
do? Instead of sending you down 
to spy on me and lecturing me— 
mind ye, ’'m not blaming ye— 
they’d send me up a barrel of 
whiskey once a week, so they 
would, with a sealed order direct- 
ing me to drink my fill before ever 
I attended on a red ticket at all! 

“Now what I’m going to tell 
ye is God’s truth, every word of 
it. A big vessel from America 
loaded up with grain for Galway 
came into the harbour here below 


one day last month, with the mate 
dying on board of her. I had been 
out on a sick call above at Innis- 
keane, and a terrible wet day it 
was, and I’d an awful cold on me, 
and the lumbago; and it was in 
bed I ought to have been instead 
of tramping over the bogs to that 
backward place. 

“I was that bad when I came 
in that I couldn’t eat any dinner, 
but I pulled a big armchair to the 
fire and got me pipe, and the ser- 
vant girl brought in the hot 
water and spirits, and after some 
tumblers of hot grog I was begin- 
ning to be rightly comfortable and 
was just euspien off to sleep 
when there came the divil’s own 
knocking at the door, and two 
sailors came in to say there was a 
man dying on board the ship, and 
the doctor must come with them 
at once. They had a boat below 
at the pier. 

“Well, the girl is pretty cute, 
and she saw the way I was, so she 
told them the doctor was ill in bed 
and had lost his voice, but that 
he’d be down the first thing in 
the morning. But at that they were 
in a terrible way, and said the man 
would be dead by morning if I 
didn’t come, and if I could stand 
on my two legs at all I should go 
with them. 

“ The girl then said for them to 
go to the boat and wait, and she’d 
have me down within half an hour. 
She came into the room, woke me 
up, gave me strong tea, wrapped 
me up in me t t and scarf, 
put on her hat and cloak and took 
my arm and brought me down to 


the pier. 





Might and Mane 


‘Two men each had a horse. They were worried about how 
they were going to tell the horses apart. 

One of them decided to trim the mane of his, so they would 
be able to tell the difference. This worked till the mane grew 
again. The other owner decided to trim the tail of his horse 
so there would be a difference. When the tail grew, they were 


in trouble again. 


So they decided to measure the horses in case one was 
shorter than the other. They measured and found the white 
horse was taller than the black one. 


“holla Tht @ 


“Twas a terrible wild night, 
and though I was badly able to 
speak I had me wits about me 
enough to realise that I was drunk, 
and that I must mind myself. I 
found that I could walk fairly 
steady when I gave my whole mind 
to it, but I was bothered in trying 
to say what I wanted to say. Still 
I was able to understand that the 
best chance was to let on that I 
had lost my voice the way they 
wouldn’t be asking me questions. 

“The girl shouted to them to 
send a man up with me when they 
came back to fetch the medicine, 
and we put off for the ship. I 
found myself below in the cabin 
with the sick man, though I don’t 
rightly remember how I got there. 
Well, I made a mighty effort to 
pull myself together, and I felt his 
pulse and took his temperature and 
all that, and bothered as I was, I 
saw at once that he was in an 
awful bad way. 

“TI asked the captain how many 
days the man was ailing and he 
told me a long story and I wasn’t 
able to understand the half of it. 
But the cabin was very dark, lit 
only by a small little oil-lamp, and 


I don’t think he saw that there 
was anything astray with me, for 
when I got up to go he gave him- 
self and myself such a big tot of 
rum that so far as I was con- 
cerned it blotted out everything, 
and getting into the boat I fell 
against the thwart and got a lump 
as big as a cricket ball over me two 
eyes; see it here, turning. yellow. 

“The girl was waiting at the 
pier and she got talking to the 
sailor, and between them they got 
me to the house. The sailor told 
her that it was the knock on the 
head that had me stupefied. Well, 
when I got into the surgery I sup- 
pose from force of habit I made up 
some kind of a bottle, for when the 
girl came in after a while I had it 
ready. (She told me after that it 
was a large bottle with a printed 
label on it for an eighth part to be 
taken every three hours.) She 
gave it to the sailor and said I'd 
be down in the morning and they 
could be on the look-out for me 
and to send a boat. 

“I slept till ten o’clock next 
morning and when I awoke I'd an 
awful head-on me and remembered 
very little of the night before, till 
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the girl came in with a cup of tea 
and told me all about it. 

“When she said ['d given the 
man a bottle, I leapt out of bed 
feeling very uneasy, for the Lord 
alone knew what I had given him, 
and I darted down to the surgery 
to try and find out. Oh, Mother of 
God! I got the shock of my life! 
For there was the poison cupboard 
unlocked and wide open and the 
glass stoppers out of some of the 
deadliest poisons of the lot. 

“The whole place was in con- 
fusion and the drawers were all 
opened and tossed about. But the 
danger was that one bottle was the 
same as another to me that night, 
and I felt that I was done, as if I'd 
used some of these poisons I'd be 
hanged as sure as fate. ‘I’m 
ruined,’ I called out to the girl, 
‘and if anyone comes up from the 
ship, yell say that I'm away on a 
sick call, but I'll be back tonight, 
and try and find out whether the 
man is alive or dead.’ 

“So there I lay, too sick at 
heart to get up even, till at about 
eleven o'clock there came a loud 
hammering at the door, and then 
I heard voices saying, * Where’s 
the doctor?’ and then a great alter- 
cation between them and the girl. 
This went on for a while, and 
to my terror I heard heavy foot- 
steps following the girl upstairs. 

“She threw open the door. 
* The captain of the ship, sir,’ she 
said. Me heart went near stopping 

when I heard this, and 
I hadn’t even the strength to throw 
a curse at her for bringing him up, 
when the captain came over to the 











“* By the Lord,’ he said, ‘ you 
are the wonder man. You're the 
magic healer, the lightning doctor. 
We followed the instructions 
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THE RIDDLE OF 


and there’s a fine nor’-westerly 
wind and we’re getting out on the 
first of the ebb for Galway.’ 

“Well, he gave me a fee of a 
couple of pounds. ‘ And now, sir,’ 
he says, ‘I want to get from you 
a few quarts of the mixture, as 
there isn’t a man on the ship but 
wants to have a drop of it by him 
for the rest of his life.’ I said I'd 
send it after him, as I had no more 
of it made up. 

“And ever since, the thing 
that puzzles me is to know what 
in the world I put in that bottle 
to raise a man from the dead—for 
he was as good as dead, surely, 
when I saw him. 

“Well, d’ye know what it is? 
I have a queer kind of instinct 
that the good Lord God took pity 
on me, when He saw how well I 
wrestled for the lives of those poor 
divils across the bogs at Inniskeane 


Seat of the Trouble 


THE LOST ELIXIR 83 


the day before, and how worn out 
I was; and that when I came back 
from the ship that night He sent 
one of His angels into the surgery 
to guide my hand, and to make 
up that bottle for me. 

“ There’s no other way I could 
have done this miracle, and by 
day and by night I’m thinking of 
it and I strive to make it up and 
I try it on the patients in the work- 
house hospital. But I’m afraid it’s 
lost to me for ever in this world, 
and that it’s only in heaven that 
Pll learn the great secret of my 
Elixir of Life.” 


Doctor G——— paused, mopped 
his brow and reached out his hand 
for the whiskey. “ Well, anyway,” 
he said, as he filled up his tumbler 
with grog, “ it was a great lesson 
to me and it learned me to lead 2 
temperate life.” 


AN elderly school teacher who knew something of law lived 
in an Irish village where no lawyer had ever penetrated, 
and he was often called in to settle the disputes of his neigh- 


bours, and to draw up wills. 


At an early hour one morning he was aroused from his 
sleep by a loud knocking at his door, and putting his head 
out of the window, he asked who was there. 

“It’s me, sir—Paddy O’Shea. I could not get a wink of 
sleep thinking of that will I made.” 


“What's the matter with 
la 


the will?” asked the amateur 


wyer. 
“ Matter, is it?” replied Pat. “ I’ve not left myself as much 


as a three-legged stool to sit on.” 


SICKNESS is introduced into our bodies by ourselves, by our 
ignorance, our weakness or our sins, The idea that sick- 

ness is sin is not as irrational as it sounds, 

—Dr. MARTIN GUMFERT. 
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This Killorglin boy became 

Chief of Police in San 

Francisco, and he is now a 
thriving lawyer there 


Kerryman with 
Two Careers 


LUCILE ERSKINE 


enon ne 


N emigrant boy of seventeen 

from Killorglin, County Kerry, 

stood at the foot of Market 
Street in San Francisco. He had 
just stepped off a boat. In his 
pocket was fifty cents—all his 
money. The April day was in 
1907, a year after the great earth- 
quake, so he saw only walls and 
rubble. It was a dismal welcome. 

Back in Killorglin, Michael 
Riordan had been the leader of his 
class in the national school. Latin 
was his favourite study. Later a 
scholarship would bring him to 
University College in Dublin. But 
a letter came to change this pros- 
pect. It was from an uncle in San 
Francisco; he owned a grocery 
store and he offered the boy a 
home and a job. 

The first money that the young 
clerk earned wrapping bread and 
filling baskets went towards hiring 
a tutor. With a Latin book between 

em under a kerosene lamp the 
evenings went in study. 


And through all of fifty-one 
years Riordan has been a scholar 
at night. Now the lamp is electric 
and his home luxurious, a Spanish- 
type house. It is on a street where 
the well-to-do live. 

In spite of his age, sixty-eight, 
his grey eyes back of their glasses 
are still lively from the excitement 
of one who works constantly at 
what he likes, And his once black 
hair is also grey. 

He was steered to his first suc- 
cessful career (he has had two) by 
Frank Egan, a neighbour and 
friend of his uncle. Egan, who was 
then a policeman (and who was to 
have a notorious career), said one 
day to Mike, as he affectionately 
called him, “ Why don’t you take 
the Civil Service examination for 
the police force?” 

This Michael did, and in 1913 
Patrolman Riordan, in a dark-blue 
uniform, guarded a group of 
streets from midnight until 8 a.m. 
By 9 a.m. his head should have 
been on a pillow for some needed 
sleep. But he was sitting upright 
at a desk in a business school, 
learning shorthand and typing. 

His fellow cops laughed at him 
for this. But his secretarial skill 
formed the first step in his rise 
among them. Certain meetings 
were then being held with only 
the police in attendance. A call 
went round for someone among 
themselves who could report these 
proceedings in shorthand, and type 
them. 

The young policeman moved 
into the job. He became secretary 
to the Chief of Police. Now he 
was working at a desk during day 
hours. 
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His nights were free, so he gave 
them to another study—the law. 
From 1917 to 1921 he enrolled in 
the evening classes of Old St. 


Ignatius Law School. After attend- . 


ance there he would return home, 
open a law book and study until 
he heard the nearby bells of St. 
Mary’s Hospital at 6.30 in the 
morning. At nine he had to be at 
his desk. 

In 1921 he was admitted to the 
Bar, but he looked upon his law 
studies as just a hobby. There was 
no thought in his mind of ever 
practising as an attorney. 

While he was stili living at his 
uncle’s home, a girl, Molly 
Mahoney, came from Ireland to 
visit his uncle’s wife; she was her 
niece. Convent-bred, she was 
slender, wide-eyed and brown- 
haired. She was from Glenbeigh, 
in Michael’s own loved Kerry. 
Molly became Mrs. Riordan in 
1921. 

Without the help of politics, but 


through high grades made in Civil 
Service examinations, the young 
patrolman advanced to the rank of 
sergeant, next to lieutenant, and 
then captain. 

One day in 1932, while seated 
at his desk in the Park Station, he 
got quite a shock. A man stood 
before him to surrender to the law. 
He was none other than Frank 
Egan, his uncle’s old friend. 

Egan too had studied law and at 
this time was San _ Francisco’s 
first Public Defender. But he was 
wanted now by the police for plot- 
ting the murder of his benefac- 
tress. 

Captain Riordan had to do his 
duty; he locked the man that he 
looked upon as his benefactor in 
a cell. (Later Egan was convicted 
and served a long sentence; he was 
released early this year). 

Still independent of politics, 
Captain Riordan was promoted to 
Deputy Chief of Police. In 1947 
he became Chief. 

But certain politicians kept 
insisting that he play ball with 
them—or else. Refusing to com- 
promise, Michael resigned in 1948. 

The law now became his second 
successful career. Soon he was 
appointed Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral for the State of California, 
but he gave this up in 1949 to 
found his own law firm. 

In 1955 he decided to help San 
Francisco, the city that had been 
so good to him. For he felt she 
was fast slipping as a great city. 
People no longer ventured there. 
Either she would become an old, 
frayed queen living on her spec- 
tacular past or renew her youth 
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again in a new burst of business 
expansion. 

In that year two men wanted to 
sit in the Mayor’s chair. One, 
George Christopher, was non-Irish 
and non-Catholic. His opponent 
was of Irish ancestry and a 
Catholic. 

It is a popular belief in the 
United States that Irish Catholics 
always go into voting booths like 
driven sheep and cast their ballot 
as some crooked political dictator 
(Irish, too) commands them. 

In the judgment of Michael 
Riordan, it was the non-Catholic, 
George Christopher, who would 
lead San Francisco into brighter 
and better days. So he campaigned 
vigorously for him. There is a high 
percentage of Catholic Irish in the 
city of St. Francis, many of them 
second and third = generation 
Americans. Not as driven sheep 
did they go into the voting booths, 
but as Americans, and swung their 
strong majority to Christopher. He 
was elected and now San Fran- 
cisco buzzes. with. new industries. 

Michael Riordan doesn’t always 
read law in his office. For when I 
walked in on him, he was trans- 
lating a poem in Irish into English. 
It was in Irish Gaelic that he wel- 
comed Robert Briscoe to San 
Francisco in April, 1957, when the 
then Lord Mayor of Dublin was 
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A FLOURISHING FAMILY 


ERE is another Riordan now 

among the names of the 
San Francisco law firm, his son, 
John Michael. A graduate of the 
University of San Francisco and 
its law school, he has enjoyed 
some added cultural years in 
Madrid University. 

Molly Riordan (the 
girl from Glenbeigh) is the 
mother of four, all adults, she is 
still as slender, wide-eyed and 
brown-haired as when Michael 
first met her. 

The eldest of the children, 
Catherine, now Mrs. Kenneth F. 
Thomson, has three little ones to 
her credit. Patricia, formerly a 
teacher, married Charles WN. 
Penny (the son of a millionaire). 
Edward, the youngest, has 
entered St. Ignatius Law School. 
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entertained at a luncheon given 
by the United Irish Societies of 
the city. 

Of this organisation Michael 
Riordan has twice been president; 
and in 1957 he was selected to be 
the orator of the Robert Emmet 
celebration, held every year on the 
first Sunday of March in Golden 
Gate Park, where large crowds 
gather under the open sky. A 
wreath is placed at the base of 
Emmet’s statue. 


BE sure to take an interest in the future—that’s where you'll 
spend the rest of your life. 


—Information. 


“ Js he short-sighted? Why, yesterday at the zoo I saw him 
elephants through a 


looking at the 





The sight of the tall gracious figure was 
the achievement of a boyhood ambition 


WHEN I SAW THE POPE 


H. McY. 


closed courtyard we had a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a pleasant garden 
at the far end of the main build- 
ing. Then we found ourselves in 
a vast throng, obviously excited at 
the prospect of seeing the Holy 
Father. 

On a platform made by stone 
steps at one end of the courtyard, 
we saw three Papal guards on duty 
before a great door. At first I 
thought that the Pope would ap- 
pear on this platform—especially 
as everyone seemed to be trying 
to get as near to it as possible. But 
when the great door behind the 
guards swung open I realised my 
mistake. 

The crowd surged forward, 
mounted the steps and passed 
through the doorway and under 
three arches into an immer court- 
yard. It was here, with tall build- 
ings shuttered in the Italian style 
surrounding us, that the audience 


was to take place. 


We heard very little English 
spoken as we waited for the Pope 
te appear. Those around us spoke 
French, German and Spanish, and 
far behind us I could hear an 


At five o'clock the door to the 
courtyard was closed—a signal for 
some of the groups to break into 


y 
shouts of “ Viwe la Pepa!” from 
different parts of the waiting 
crowd. All eyes were turned to- 
wards the french window above 
the middle arch through which we 
had entered. 

It was not until twenty minutes 
had passed that the curtains moved 
slightly, and this brought loud 
cheers from the crowd. But when 
the windows opened and a figure 
appeared, it was not that of the 
Pope; it was his valet to lower the 
great red cloth from the railing of 
the veranda and have everything 
in readiness for His Holiness, 

It was éxactly a quarter to six 
when the Pope stepped from the 
room on to the veranda. To me, 
the sight of the tall, gracious 
figure raising and lowering his 
hands in a gesture of encourage- 
ment, recognition and affection 


Condensed from the Irish Weekly 
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was the achieving of a boyhood 
ambition. Here was I seeing the 
Pope—and shouting my head off 
with the best of them. 

The Pope gave us plenty of 
time to relieve our pent-up feel- 
ings. Then as if by magic -the 
crowd became silent. He sat down 
and a small microphone glistened 
at one side. He addressed us in 
several languages in a voice that 
rang through the crowd in accents 
that were clear and incisive. 

He told us that he knew that 
many of us had come great dis- 
tances to that audience, and that 
his blessing was not only for our- 
selves but for those dear to 
us who had been unable to come. 
Once he raised both his arms in 
an all-embracing movement: we 
were all his children. 

Even when he was in 
a language we did not Caderomiat 
it was impossible not to be held 
in a grip of profound attention, A 
woman near me wept quietly. A 
German boy raised his camera and 
took a photograph. 

At first the Pope spoke without 
notes. But now he lifted some 
large sheets of paper and began to 
read the names of the various 
groups there that day. He smiled 
broadly as he said in French, 
“The French first”, for there 


Bleak Outlook! 


NEw TENANT: 


were over a thousand Parisians in 
the audience; and the French 
section of the crowd clapped their 
hands happily. There were groups 
from Spain, Sicily, Germany, Aus- 
tralia, United States, Salford in 
England, Central America and 
Canada 


Once the Pope called the name 
of a group and one man raised his 
hands and gave a solitary cheer. 
No one joined him. (The group 
had missed a connection and had 
failed to arrive.) The Pope looked 
towards the solitary cheerer, 
smiled broadly and raised his long 
index finger in his direction, an 
action which made the crowd 
laugh heartily. 

But audiences, like everything 
else, must come to an end. The 
Pope rose, but it was a long time 
after that before he disappeared 
behind the lace curtains of the 
french window. A new, insistent 
note crept into the cheering, as if 
the senute would have him remain 
with them for ever; as if they 
would not let him go at all. And 
amidst it all, His Holiness stood, 
raising and lowering his hands in 
that affectionate gesture so char- 
acteristic of him. 

Then the cheering ceased and 
an impressive silence fell. He 
blessed us and left us. 


“The roof is so bad that the rain comes 


through on to my head. How long is this going to con- 


tinue?” 
LANDLORD : 
prophet?” 


“What do you think I am—a weather 


‘Tue door to success is always labelled “ Push”. 
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The Irish Dipper sings with 
a full mouth and feeds 
upside down 


This Bird 
Walks Under 
Water 


M. N. & D. H. RANKIN 
petstspnpnistuinistaizpntstsisesisisistzists( ) 


HE nest was hidden below 

an overhanging bank beside a 

little mountain stream. It was 
a cool and shaded spot, surrounded 
by tall pines and beeches swaying 
in the wind. The young had 
already hatched and the parent 
Dippers showed their anxiety when 
we first discovered the nest by 
waiting close at hand, uttering a 
nervous call. 

We had no intentions of disturb- 
ing them, but the site was ex- 
tremely suitable for watching the 
behaviour of the Dippers, so we 
placed our hiding tent in a posi- 
tion suitable for watching the 
comings and goings of the birds. 

They took kindly to the hide, 
and the next day we were able to 
spend our first session in it, the 
two parents never once showing 
any fear of it. 


The Dippers we watched were 
Irish Dippers, a race liar to 
Ireland and parts of south-west 
Scotland. Although extremely like 
the English bird, ornithologists 
have found reasons for separating 
the two species. The Irish Dipper 
is a small black bird with chocolate- 
brown head, white chin and breast 
and a chestnut band below the 
white, Its typical habitat is the 
tumbling mountain stream so 
familiar in our glens. 

Although a perching bird, it is as 
much at home in the water as on 
land. It swims and dives with ease 
in the turbulent pools and water- 
falls of the rivers. 

Watching the stretch of the 
river in front of the hide, a little 
white speck would suddenly appear 
and approach quickly with a 
butterfly motion. It was one of the 
ae returning to feed the 

. When returning from a 
vor. expedition like this the 
Dipper did not always take the 
trouble to alight on a stone, but 
just fell with a splash into a pool 
of water, and let the current carry 
it to the nearest landing-place. 

When visiting the nest both 
parents generally flew to it from 
the same stone, a very prominent 
one. This routine was, however, 
varied. They never failed to have 
a beakful of flies or grubs, for 
which there was always an eager 
chorus of greeting on arrival at the 
nest. To feed the young they had 
to hang upside down on to the nest 
or to a branch alongside it. 

After feeding they washed their 
bills in the water. The hen often 
landed in the water straight below 
the nest and, swimming to a stone, 
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pow y pacer ee ys as! The 


Both sexes sing—a weak song, 
which is difficult to hear above the 
swirling waters. The singing always 
took place in the presence of the 
other bird, and it was the hen who 
sang most frequently. On these 
eccasions the male would either 


in her bill, often causing her to 
flutter back into the water. Most 
of the singing was accomplished 
when their beaks were full of food 
for the young. 


Next Grille, Please 


man walked up to a bank teller and snapped : 

is a stick-up ! One scream and I'll fill you full of lead— 
now hand over the dough.” 
The little clerk gasped, but managed to pull himself 
together. 
“ C-could you k-kindly go to the next grille?” he whis- 
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The male bird once searched for 
grubs just in front of our hide in 
fairly shallow water. It was able 
to walk on the bottom easily, and 
we watched it turn over stones with 
its bill looking for fat juicy grubs. 
When it found ome it placed it 
crosswise at the base of its bill and 
went in search of the next. 

The ease with which Dippers 
are able to dive under water is 
puzzling. Since a Dipper is less 
dense than water, it is difficult to 
understand how it can stay under 
and walk on the bottom without 
the use of its wings. 

One suggestion is that it grips 
the bottom with its feet. But it 
always faces against the current 
when under the water. When feed- 
ing on the bottom it has its head 
down so that the force of the 
current against its sloping back is 
sufficient by a physical law to hold 
it on the bottom. And experiments 
seem to prove this. 


“ This 


pered. “I’m on my t-lunch hour.” 


—Epwarp O’CoNNOR. 


‘Tu sneakiest thing about “ women drivers” is the way 
they turn out to be men, right after you've criticised 


their driving to your wife. 


You can preach a better sermon with your life than with 


your lips. 


—OLiver GOLDSMITH. 





The 


“ Ouare Fella” tells an out-of-season 


story with a moral 


So Don’t Take Your 
Horse Shopping ! 


BRENDAN BEHAN 


NE Christmas Eve, there was 

a man coming in from 

an C.D. on a horse 

and cart to do his Christmas busi- 
ness, selling and buying. 

When he got as far as Santry 
C.D., he remembered that there 
was an old neighbour dead in a 
house. So he went in to pay his 
respects and, after sa that he 
was sorry for their trouble and all 
to that effect, he enquired whether 
he could offer any assistance. 

“Well, if its a thing you 
wouldn’t mind collecting the coffin 
it would be a t help to us,” 
said the chief of e chief 
mourners, 

“T do not indeed mind carrying 
the coffin back for you,” said your 
man, “ though I won’t be home till 
a bit late what with having to do 
her shopping. 

“ve a list as long as your arm 
of sweets for childer, snult fo for her 
old one, rich cake, a jar of malt, 
two bottles of port, a big red 
candle to put in the window, a 
jockey of tobacco for myself, a 
firkin of porter, two dolls that will 
say ‘Ma, Ma’, one railway train, 


a Jack-in-the-box and a monkey en 
a stick, two holy pictures, rashers 
and black and white 

“But Pil stick the coffin’ up 
amongst the rest of them and take 
the height of good care of it. It'll 
be me Christmas Box and Hansel 
for me poor old neighbour and a 
good turn for myself because Pil 
have luck with it.” 

So off he went at a jog trot inte 
Dublin, down from Santry C.D., 
ne Larkhill, through the big 

igh trees and the sun just begin- 
ning on a feeble attempt to come 
out. 

So away he goes into the city 
over Binn’s Bridge and into the 
markets. Before dinner time he 
had his selling done and was on 
to the buying. 

He had a good few places to 
visit, meeting this one and that, 
but with an odd adjournment he 
had everything bourht and the 
coffin collected and on the back of 
the cart with the rest of the stuff 
by evening time 
It was dark and cold and the 
snow starting to come 
back of his neck, but bh 
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the collar well round him and hav- 
ing plenty of the right stuff inside 
him began a bar of a song for him- 
self to the tune of Haste to the 
Wedding. 


’Twas beyond at Mick Reddin’s 
at Owen Doyle’s weddin’, 

The lads got the pair of us out for 
a reel. 

Says I: “ Boys, excuse us.” 

Says they: “ Don’t refuse us.” 

“Pll play mice and aisy,” 

Said Larry O’Neill. 


Then up we got leppin’ it, 

Kickin’ and steppin’ it, 

Herself and myself on the back of 
the door. 

Till Moily, God bless her, fell into 
the dresser, 

And I tumbled over a child on the 
floor. 


Says herself to meself: 

“You're as good as the rest.” 

Says myself to herself: 

“ Sure, you’re better nor gold.” 

Says herself to meself: 

“We're as good as the best of 
them.” 

“ Girl,” says I, “ sure, we're time 
enough old.” 


With the song and a mutter of 
encouragement to the old horse, 
Mick shortened the way for him- 
self through snow and dark till he 
came to Santry C.D. once again. 

There was t and smoke and 
the sound of and some fel- 
low singing the Song of the Bould 
Tenant Farmer. But getting in was 
a bit easier than getting out, with 
drinks coming up from a crowd 
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that was over from the other side 
of the country—all Doyles, from 
the Hill of Kilmashogue. 

The Drummer Doyle, the 
Dandy Doyle, Jowls Doyle, 
Woodener Doyle, the Dancer 
Doyle, Elbow Doyle, Altar-Boy 
Doyle, the Hatchet Doyle, Coddle 
Doyle, the Rebel Doyle, Uncle 
Doyle, the Shepherd Doyle, Hur- 
tah Doyle and Porter Nose Doyle 

. they were all there. 

“There was singing and wound 
opening, and citizens dying for 
their country on all sides, and 
who shot the Nigger on the Naas 
Road and I’m the first man that 
struck a monkey in a dustbin and 
came out without a scratch and 
there’s a man there will prove it, 
that the lie may choke me, and me 
country’s up and me blood is in 
me knuckles. 

By the time he got on the road 
again, Mick was maith go leor, 
but everything went well till he 
was getting near Cloghran and he 
had a look around. 

And there he noticed the coffin 
was gone! Gone like Lord 
Norbury with the Divil. 

What could he do at all? He 
sat on the cart for a minute and 
wondered how he’d face your 
man, if he had to go and tell him 
that he’d let him down not doing 
the turn for a family with enough 
of trouble this Christmas, 

Still, looking at it never fattens 
the pig. So he got of and went 
back along the road in the direc- 
tion of the City, and was mose 
round in the snow when a Ro 





SO DON’T TAKE YOUR HORSE SHOPPING! 


“ Come-on - you - now-and-what- 
are-you-doing-walking - round-this- 
hour-of-the-morning?” rang the 
challenge. 

“Tm after losing a coffin, con- 
stable,” says Mick. 

“ They sells desperate bad stuff 
this time of the year,” sighs the 
policeman, taking Mick by the 
arm. 
“Come on, my good man— 
you'll have to come down the road 
with me now till we instigate in- 
vestigations into your moves.” 

Poor Mick was too disheartened 
even to resist him, and, sad and 
sober, he trudged through the 
snow till they came to the barracks. 

They went into the dayroom, 
and the constable said to the ser- 
geant: “I’ve a fellow here, wan- 
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dering abroad and says he’s after 
losing a coffin.” 

“He may well have,” says the 
sergeant, “because we're after 
finding one. There it is, standing 
up behind the door.” 

They looked around and Mick’s 
face lit up with joy and relief. 
“Praise Him,” said he, running 
over and throwing his arms round 
it. “ There it is, me lovely coffin!” 

He explained all about it and 
they let him go off, carrying it back 
to the cart, 

“ Take better care of it, now,” 
says the constable and the sergeant 
from the door. 

“T wouldn’t have minded,” says 
Mick, “ only this coffin is not my 
own. Good night and a happy 
Christmas to you all.” 


SIGN in a crowded cafeteria read : 

“Watch your hats and coats.” 

Two gentlemen came in, hung up their hats and coats. 
One of them stared fixedly at the coat rack during the entire 
meal. “ Oh, stop watching our hats and coats,” said the first 


man. 


“I’m only watching mine,” was the answer. “ Yours has 
been gone for over half an hour.” 


[NHABITANTS of the Arctic regions catch fewer colds than 
those who live in warmer climates. Reason is cold germs 
cannot survive there. 


—Joun McCartny in Columbia. 


WE newsagents want to be drain-pipes through which all 
that which is good, lovely and pure is distributed to our 


fellow-men. 


—Mnr. Maupsce JoSLin (addressing the Irish Retail 
Newsagents’ Association in Dublin). 





For smoother, faster travel they went by canal 


A Pistol for Every 
Passenger 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


N the palmy days of travel on 

the Grand Canal, when no less a 

personage than Lord 
was appointed “ Inspector-General 
of the Passenger Boats”, you 
dined with your pistol at hand. If 
you didn’t, then you had to rely 
on the blunderbuss of the postillion 
on the tow-path. 

This was one of the odd side- 
lights on Irish travel at the end of 
the 18th century which I dis- 
covered at the Grand Canal Har- 
bour in James’s Street, Dublin. 

Travel was a formidable under- 
taking in those distant days. A 
journey now reckoned as a morn- 
ing trip by car could cost a week, 
when the heads of the martyred 
’98 men were still fresh over the 
town gateways of the Pale. 

Every journey. was a venture 
and a cause of some anxiety until 
it was over. 

That there was a serious need 
for a safer mode of travel in those 
days there was no doubt. In 1780, 
the year the first passenger boat 
ran from Dublin to Sallins on the 
new Grand Canal, there were no 
coaches leaving Dublin for the 
south er west which would travel 


any eS Ath- 
lone, Banagher or Lime 

Roads were primitive, and 
overnight stops at inms made the 
journeys both slow and expensive. 
If you left Galway on a Monday 


Dust, flies, miry roads, the dis- 
comforts of an unsprung coach 
and the ever-present danger of 
highwaymen all combined to make 
canal travel, when it became avail- 
able, an almost unbelievable 
luxu 

The “ fly-boats ”, as they were 
known, were something new in 
Irish travel. There were no jolts or 
bumps, no dust or mud. There 
was the shelter of a saloon on a 
bad day and a comfortable seat on 
deck on a sunny day. The fare was 
reasonably comparable with that of 
ordinary horse travel. 

Because the canals rum across 
country almost direct from point 
to point, distances between towns 
were shorter and the passengers 
arrived free of fatigue. 

Like all major improvements, 
the new mode of travel was at first 
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A PISTOL FOR EVERY PASSENGER 


the monopoly of the privileged. 
The names given to the boats, as 
I found in the records, showed 
who ruled Ireland in those days— 
The Duke of Leinster, Lord Har- 
berton, The Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, Marquess Cornwallis, Earl 
Hardwicke and the Duke of 
Richmond, were some of them. 
It is not realised in these days 
of dump trucks and bulldozers 
what an enormous civil —— 


muscles. When I asked Mr. J. F 
Dalton, the Chief Engineer, for 
some information on this point I 
learned one interesting item. 

He told me that a canal was 
known as a “ navigation ” and that 
this became contracted to “ navvy” 


in ordinary conversation, 
From this to calling a canal 


labourer a “ navvy ” was an easy 
transition and thus was born a 
word which to this day is in cur- 
rent use. 

That canal travel was a pleasant 
way of getting about is very evi- 
dent from the records of the fare 
supplied in the saloons. 

On boats carrying forty-five 
first-class and thirty-five other 
passengers no fewer than forty-two 
decanters of spirits were provided. 

The proletariat could have a 
pint of port or white wine for 2/4. 

That would be useful after a 
dinner of “a rump of beef, a pair 
of fowls and bacon,” which is on 
record as the meal of four passen- 
gers on a particular occasion. . 

The extension of the canals to 
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Limerick and Ballinasloe and the 
construction of branch lines pro- 
vided a network of travel routes 
over the level parts of Ireland. 

The company operating the 
canal system was an enterprising 
one and met competition of the 
coaches and inns on fighting terms. 

They arranged their own coach 
feeder and. link-up services, built 
hotels at the canal harbours and 
provided express services. 

From Dublin to Shannon Har- 
bour, seventy-nine miles in well 
fed comfort for 21/-, took only 
eleven hours—a very considerable 
rate of travel at the time. 

The first class express boat must 
have presented a grand sight on a 
fine day. Here is how H. Phillips 
describes the crew and attendant 
staff : 

“The boats were drawn by two 
horses with postillions who in 
1802 had hats with gold bands, 
jackets and leather breeches. In 
1819 their uniform consisted of a 
blue frock coat, scarlet waistcoat, 
leather breeches and glazed hat. 
They were also provided with a 
grey great-coat. In 1792 the crews 
wore green coats with black capes, 
and in 1839 suits of pilot cloth. 

“They were fully armed with 
pistols and blunderbusses, which 
were always kept loaded at night, 
and which they probably had to 
use on more than one occasion. 
Boarding pikes were also provided. 
These were used as arms in close 
attacks.” 

The canals built up a very large 
passenger trade, over 100,000 
people being carried in one year. 
They represented progress—for 
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only a brief time, however. Steam 
proved to be the enemy. 

‘As the railways began to reach 
out over the country the passen- 
gers deserted the leisurely canals 
for the faster trains and, despite a 
cut-throat price war, the trains 
won. 

The canals then became the 
chief routes for goods transport 
and enjoyed another spell of pros- 
perity until the lorry appeared. 

Nowadays a ‘phone call to 
Dublin will bring a Tullamore 
merchant a load of timber in the 
afternoon to fulfil the order of a 
customer who called to the shop 
that morning. 


Gone are the days when eighty 
boats were kept busy and going 
are the families who for genera- 
tions had a steady living from our 
inland waterways. 

Pat Pender, a veteran of forty- 
eight years on the canal, told me 
of the changes he has seen. 

He has memories of the days 
when every scrap of fifty tons of 
cargo had to be carried aboard on 
men’s backs to be stowed in the 
hold of horse-drawn barges which 
took four days to get to Tullamore. 

Now the loading is done by 
winches into diesel-engined barges, 
and the long walk on the towpath 
is no more. 


z 


It’s an Absorbing Story 

"Topay we accept the ordinary ink blotter as an ever-present 
and necessary item among our writing supplies. But 

had it not been for the carelessness of a 1oth-century 

paper mill employee, the world might never have known of 

the blotter. 

The processing and manufacturing of paper in the early 
1800s required a hardening solution which would give a 

i wi withstand the scratching of quill 

by a resin compound, which was 

i ts in the final finishing procedures. 

day a paper mill employee completely overlooked 

Oe piece St Oe Pee eee ee 

i product. When management viewed 

this seemingly worthless vat of paper, orders were given to 

convert it into note pads for use in the different departments 
of the mill. 

The office workers complained that it was impossible to . 
write on the pads with quills and ink. However, when an 
ink-well was accidentally upset it was noted that this paper 
had an amazing quality of absorption. Capitalising on the 
mistake, experiments led to the development and produc- 


tion of our indispensable blotters. 
—American Mercury. 
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This Donegal man is our only full-time 
fly-dresser 


The World’s 
Anglers Buy 
His Flies 


DERMOT MacINTYRE 


c——l ll ll|lT DT onnnnhnnne 


N a dimly-lit room at Bridge 
End, Ballyshannon, County 
Donegal, Ireland’s only full-time 
professional fiy-dresser, Michael 
Rogan, plies his trade. In a 
Victorian atmosphere, among fish- 
ing-rods, feathers and flies, he sits 
at his window (the only brightened 
portion of his shop) preparing 
orders for firms all over the 
country and for export to Sweden, 
Newfoundland and the U.S.A. 
Helping in less intricate work is 
his wife, who, when I called on 
them recently, was a as secre- 
tary replying to enquiries from 
various parts of the world. 
Michael’s shop is the head- 
quarters for local and visiting 
anglers. He has chatted with lords 
and labourers about the piscatorial 
art, giving them expert advice. 
He carries in his head 500 
combinations of trout flies, as well 
as fifty patterns of salmon fly, not 


counting their many variations. 

He told me in his unassuming 
way that the business dates back to 
his grandfather’s day, when the 
coach had not yet been replaced 
by the car. Michael Rogan, senior, 
the founder, started tra in 
1830, and created a clientele of 
titled personages who made him 
famous throughout these islands. 

He invented a number of salmon 
flies, the Fiery Brown, Rogan’s 
Fancy and Green Parson which are 
now standard angling equipment. 
He was particularly well known for 
colours, which he effected by using 
natural dyes and his work has been 
very favourably reviewed by Eric 
Taverner, sportswriter in the 
Lonsdale Library. 

Among the many honours he 
received was a silver medal and 
diploma for salmon and trout flies 
presented by Queen Victoria in 
1838, and, a few years later, a 
certificate and diploma of honour 
resented by the Natural Fisheries 

ibition for Scotland, Norway 
and Canada. His son, James, 
carried on the business and he 
taught young Michael all he knew. 
Michael’s reputation has taken on 
global proportions. He turns out 
work for a big U.S. wholesale firm, 
Alex Taylor of New York, and 
also numbered his. cus- 
tomers are Kerr’s Sports Shops, 
Beverley Hills; Malno, Sweden; 
Heart Fisheries, Newfoundland. 

He has received letters from 
China, Pakistan, Africa and 
Australia, some of them making 
their way through the post with 
addresses like, The Fly Tier, At 
the Bridge, Ballyshannon, and 
crossing two continents en route. 

While local trade is now almost 
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non-existent, the home market still 
benefits from most of his work. 
With the advent of the Electricity 


with it our angler’s paradise which 
had become famed 


a, 


the finished article. 

On his desk lies a collection of 
exquisite feathers. From South 
America come feathers of the 
toucan and macaw, of the jungle 


We Can Never Tell 


cock from Malaya and Chinese 
pheasants from Southern India (all 
expensive to import), mixed with 
grouse and mallard from home. 

He has invented his own range 
of Mayflies, made with a particular 
river or lake in view. Rogan’s 
Grasshopper has proved most 
successful on Lough Corrib and 
Lough Mask and is now in almost 
exclusive use there. 

A casual visitor from Cork asked 
Michael to make a special fly te 
fish the Blackwater, and he has 
since written that it has proven 
the “secret ” that county 
needed. This has been borne out 
by the large number of orders 
which Michael has received from 
Corkmen. 

He also supplies anglers from 
Killarney, Thurles and all along 
the West Coast. He knows 
Ireland’s rivers and lakes like the 
palm of his hand and the combina- 
tion of the fly most suitable for 
each place. 


WHEN I meet anyone for the first time, however eagerly 
expected the meeting, I no longer agonise, before and 
after, as to what will be or has been thought of me. I know 
that, even if I could decide exactly what impression 
I was to give, it might well be less favourable than that which 


I give in 
to be a disadvantage. 


voluntarily, even by appearing at what I may feel 


Failure is often more attractive than success; and, in any 


case, we cannot ever tell how we strike other people. Nor 
can we do anything about it. The people who are right for 
us, the people whom we need to meet, we*discover irresis- 
tibly. There is no need to look for them. This law (which & 
used to call the spiritual gravitation) I have seen to be true 


again and again and again. —L. A. G. Strona. 
‘THe best way to make along story short is to step listening. 





An All-Ireland Hurling Final 
was never like this ! 


Scoubeen was a Game - 


for Heroes! 


PATRICK 


TS are very few persons 
now living who witnessed a 
“Scoubeen ” hurling match, 
and fewer still who took part im 
such a contest. I am one of those 
few. 
Before attempting to describe a 
Scoubeen, it may be well to give 
a general idea of the game of 
hurley as practised in County 
Limerick at the time—the 1870s. 
The hurleys have not changed 
very much, but the ball then used 
was at least twice the size of the 
present match ball. There were no 
regulations on this point. Indeed, 
in those pre-G.A.A. days, there 
were very few tions at all. 
The ball was made of old wool 
from worn stockings, on a centre 
of cork, and covered with leather 
by the local shoemaker. This ball 
was known by the name of 
“ slitter”’. 

There was, I remember, an 
earlier ball which the “ slitter” 
superseded, known as “ roan- 
cheen ”, made in the same way, 
but covered with hair instead of 
leather. The hair was spun in the 
same way as for “ spancels ”, but 
much finer, and it was an art to 


BRADLEY 


turn out a regularly round ball. 
Apart from practice, which was 
known as “ puck about ”, an ordi- 
nary match included all the players 
available. Two leaders (the term 
“ captain” was not then known) 
tossed, not a coin, but a hurley— 
right or left—for first call. And 
the selection went on until the 
roll-call was exhausted, and all the 
players lined up on opposite sides. 
The numbers varied, but the 
average would probably amount 
to fifty. After the selection of sides, 
the players went to the middle of 
the field, when the ball was thrown 
in, and play commenced, 
were no such things as 
goal-posts, side-lines, or “ points ”. 
The objectives regarded as goals 
were agreed-upon objects on the 
respective fences of the field of 
play, such as two bushes a couple 
of yards apart, or some other well- 
defined marks. To score a goal the 
ball had to be put over the fence 
into the next field at one of these 


points. 
Although there were few rules, 

one that was fully enforced re- 

ferred to the “ highraddy ”. 
When the ball was driven into 
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the dyke or ditch opposite the 
goal point, it was considered out 
of play. A player from each side 
was selected, and they stood toe to 
toe opposite the goal with their 
hurleys raised, and the ball was 
thrown high up between them. 

This often led to exciting 
crashes, and the ash often failed 
to stand the strain of the impacts, 
the opponents putting every ounce 
of strength into their efforts to 
score or save for their side. 


An expert player could score a 
goal without this ordeal by lifting 
the ball on the boss of his hurley 
and getting it over the fence be- 
fore being challenged by an oppo- 
nent. But this feat meant special 
skill. 

Another way of lifting a bail was 
by giving it a snick in the side. 
This was called a “ dreebeen ”, 
and required both quickness and 
dexterity. Apparently there was 
some idea of an “ offside” rule, 
for when a player got deliberately 
in your way you called out 
“ dhu sh af 

Such was the ordinary hurling 
match in my young days; and now 
for a description of a rather extra- 
ordinary Scoubeen match played 
in the 1870s. 

On a rich grassy eminence 
known as the “Hill of the Old 
Pike”, on the confines of the 
counties of Cork and Limerick, 
and the parishes of Ballyhea and 
Charleville, the ball was thrown 
up. It was a Sunday afternoon. 

The first, and perhaps the most 
striking, difference between Scou- 
been and hurling was that in 
Scoubeen there was no limit to the 
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number of players on either side. 
There was a free hand to draw 
hurlers from any distance. In the 
second place, there were no de- 
fined goals or land marks. 

Whea the ball was thrown up 
the cry was “ Ail for home” and 
the objectives were simply points 
of the compass, North or South, 
East or West; and the game swept 
on regardless of obstacles, over 
hedges or ditches, roads or rivers. 

In this case the adjoining 
parishes of Ballyhea and Charle- 
ville played respectively South and 
North. But the parish of Ballyhea 
was reinforced from the adjacent 
parishes of Churchtown, Butte- 
vant, Doneraile, and as far south 
as Mallow, while Charleville 
brought with them contingents 
from Garrinderk, Rockhill, Cole- 
manswell, Bruree, Feenagh, almost 
up to the Shannon. 

When the ball was thrown up, 
after some equal returns and in- 
tensive and exciting play on the 
hill itself, the ball was got over the 
first fence to the South; and then, 
playing with an incline, the Bally- 
hea side kept the ball on the move 
without any serious check. 


The course of play went on 
through a meadow flooded one foot 
deep, as well as through other 
serious obstacles, until it reached 
the banks of the Awbeg River, 
where the contest was abandoned 
as hopeless by the Charleville side 
and the game came to an end. 

The decisive point in the 
match—getting the ball over the 
first hedge—was not gained by a 
“ highraddy ”, but by lifting the 
bali on a hurley boss. And how 
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this was accomplished in a crowd 
of hurlers as thick as a Rugby 
scrum was a mystery to me. It 
appears more like a juggling trick 
than a hurling feat: yet it was 
done. 

The number of players taking 
part in this match I estimated at 
§00, and the spectators at 2,000. 

An old rule of hurling ran: 
“The ball should always be the 
object of the game,” but the diffi- 


WAS A GAME FOR HEROES! 


Io! 


culty of following this rule at a 
Scoubeen is obvious, And I have to 
admit that hurleys were put to 
other uses than hurling on the day 
in question. Still, there were few 
seriously injured. 

I was on the winning (Ballyhea) 
side; but I must confess that I saw 
another Scoubeen between the 
same parties in which the Charle- 
ville side won. They carried the 
ball right into the town. 


SE 


Ignorance—More or Less 


[7 takes a certain width of mind to realise that a man who 

does not know what you know may yet know a good deal 
that you don’t; and it is noteworthy that it is the really 
ignorant who are most supercilious when they discover 
ignorance in others. The professor, when his caddie mocked 
at his golf, was right to say: “ My boy, if you were in my 
Greek class I could laugh at you, but I shouldn’t.” 

When Hamlet asked the gravedigger how long it was since 
the old King Hamlet overcame Fortinbras, the man replied: 
“Cannot you tell that? Every fool can tell that.” 

If one may venture to think that Shakespeare meant to 
teach a lesson, I imagine it was this: we should neither be 
unduly humiliated when caught out not knowing something, 
nor unduly exalted when we find we know some detail 
unknown to others. 

—E. E. KELvetr. 


A Long Decline! 
YOUNG man was madly in love with a beautiful girl. 
Finally, desperately, he proposed. 
“If you turn me down, I shall die.” 
She turned him down. 
Seventy years later he died. 


QE of these days is none of these days. 








SHort STORY 











The Inn of the Two 


Adventurers 


LORD DUNSANY 


I is some years ago now that I 
[stopped on a road that runs 
through the south of England and 
went into an inn for a cup of tea. I 
was walking, and so I was thirsty, 


eight farmers to cheer me, 
whose interest was in the earth 
and in man’s business with it, and 
whose occupation was revealed by 
their talk, to anyone unable to see 
it in the very look of the men 
themselves. 

In conversation with them I 
learned many things that I do not 
record here, because the world is 
losing interest in them and their 
work, and cares more for machin- 
ery. But one thing that I asked of 
one of them was the reason for the 
name of the inn in which we sat, 
and partly from him and bit by 


bit from all of them I got the story. 
And it was this. 

There was a ship of the Grey 
Funnel line out from an English 
port, heading for Biarritz with a 
cargo of pig iron and carrying a 
few passengers. A little beyond 
Biarritz lie the mystery and 
romance of Spain, both greatly in- 
tensified then by the civil war that 
was at that time raging there. And 
among the passengers were two 
men, an Irishman and an English- 
man, whose names were O'Neill 
and Farringay. And in the way that 
opposites sometimes will, they 


of both men, some eagerness as 
they both gazed from the deck, 
seeking for the first shadow on the 
horizon that would be the Pyre- 
nees, may have brought the two 
together; that I was not told, only 
that they were soon in conversa- 
tion. 

The Irishman spoke first. He 
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spoke of the hills of Ireland, low 
ranges grey above green slopes that 
ran down to the red bog. He spoke 
of the red bog going from the 
green feet of the hills all the way 
to the skyline, and over it and be- 
yond his knowledge. He spoke of 
its myriad pools with their green 
and crimson mosses, and of the 
heather rising above them, drop- 
ping its withered blooms into the 
bog while the histories of empires 
were being written, and long 
before that. Of where he was going 
he never said a word. 


land led him to speak of his land 
too. The Irishman had spoken 
only of one thing, of Nature nude 
among her hills; but the English- 
man spoke of the blend of Nature 
in her everlasting valleys with the 
work of man in his fields. 

He spoke of hedgerows and 
hawthorn and wild roses, and of 
old elms brooding above them; he 
spoke of the hazel woods when they 
filled with anemones, of the hya- 
cinths that followed them and the 
songs of the blackbirds, of thyme 
appearing in summer like carpets 
thrown on the downs, and hay- 
stacks and farms and 
And he spoke of these things with 
the same odd wistfulness that the 
Irishman had shown when he spoke 
of his land, almost as though they 
each of them were separated from 
his home by something more than 
the few hundred miles that actu- 
ally lay between them and the 
shores they had left. 
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He too said never a word of 
where he was going. It was not 
until two shadows on the rim of 
the sky were identified all at once 
as peaks of the Pyrenees that the 
two men started, and the Irishman 
blurted out that he was going to 
fight in Spain. And the English- 
man swung around and took him 
by the hand, and they saw that 
they were on the same errand. 

They did not speak yet of the 
war, but again of the iands they 
were leaving. The Irishman spoke 
now of the voices of the bog, the 
shrill shrick of the snipe, the wild 
cry of the heron, and, most of all, 
of the call of the curlew, musically 
haunting the low clouds of Ireland, 
and singing in his heart still. He 
spoke of these things wistfully as 
though he would know them no 
more. And the Englishman spoke 
of the twilight coming down over 
hedgerow and haystack, and swifts 
above roofs of the villages, sailing 
the luminous air. He too spoke as 
though he would see these things 
no more. For a while both men 
were silent. 

“But we must go,” 
Irishman. 

The Englishman nodded. 

“The saints themselves called 
me,” the Irishman said. 

“ The saints?” said Farringay. 

“Sure, it was to save their 
churches,” said O’Neill. “ The 
churches and the monasteries that 
are pillaged.” 

For a moment the Englishman 
was puzzled; but he did not pursue 
the point, since he never discussed 
religion. He only said, “ Yes. 
Spain must be free.” 


said the 
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And they spoke of the glory of 
Spain and of the romance of her 
story, and how tyranny there 
would be sacrilege. They each had 
rifles in their luggage and plenty of 
ammunition, and were well sup- 
plied with money to pay the costs, 
as they said, of getting them 
through the customs; but costs 
seemed to be merely a euphemy for 
what must have been an attempt at 
bribery. 

“ Hasn’t Spain the most ancient 
culture that Europe ever had?” 
said O’Neill. 

And the Englishman agreed. 

“Tt must be fertile soil,” said 
O’Neill, as he grew more eloquent, 
“to grow all that glory. And, if 
tyranny is allowed to thrive where 
they have planted it there, it will 
overshadow all Europe. We have 
got to fight it.” 

“ That is so,” said the English- 
man. 

“ We have got to uproot it and 
end it,” O’Neill went on. 

Farringay nodded. 

“ Ah, but the blue hills,” said 
the Irishman, “ and the miles of 
the red bog, that I shall never see 
again.” 

“Yes, it’s a pity,” said the 
Englishman. “ But it’s like that in 
war. And I'd like to see the hazel 
woods on our hills. But we must 
fight. That’s the only way to keep 
liberty.” 

One or two more wistful re- 
marks they each of them made; 
and then, as the peaks of the 
mountains grew larger and clearer, 
peering over the edge of the sea, 
they began to talk of the immedi- 
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ate business of landing their rifles 
and getting across the frontier in- 
to Spain with them. And then 
Farringay made a remark that to 
the Irishman was like an iceberg 
suddenly showing dead ahead. 

“ We can manage that all right,” 
he said. “ Our people control the 
frontier.” 

O’Neill stood still without 
speaking. And Farringay seeing his 
stillness knew what it was that he 
had suddenly seen, and which was 
now reflected from the Irishman’s 
face back on himself. They were 
on opposite sides. 

“Then we are .. .” he started 
to say, and said no more. 

“ Yes,” said O’Neill. 

For a long while they both 
stood silent. And then the English- 
man said, “ Oughtn’t we to fight 
each other somehow? I mean, what 
is the use of going all that way 
and taking all that trouble to shoot 
at each other from opposite hills? 
Why not do it now?” 

“ Begob, you’re right,” said the 
Irishman. 

“ Well, now, how can we man- 
age it?” said Farringay. 

“ Haven’t we got our rifles?” 
said O'Neill. 

“We can’t get at them here,” 
Farringay answered. “ And getting 
them through the customs isn’t 
going to be too easy either. Can’t 
we manage something a little 
quieter on board this ship?” 

“ Tt would save a lot of trouble,” 
said O'Neill. 

“Tt certainly would,” said Far- 
ringay. “Some sort of a duel, I 
should think.” 
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“ We had them in Ireland until 
not so long ago,” said O’Neill. 
“All sorts of duels, But they 
always have to have seconds.” 

“Where can we find them?” 
asked Farringay. 

“TI don’t know,” said O’Neill. 

“T tell you what,” said Farrin- 
gay. “ We'll get the captain. He 
looks a good sensible fellow. He 
has plenty of war medals, He is 
not a pacifist or a maiden aunt, 
and he won’t interfere with our 
duel. And he’ll probably arrange it 
all for us if we ask him.” 

“That’s one,” said O’Neill. 
“ What about the other?” 

“One’s enough,” said Farrin- 
gay. “Ill not bother about a 


second. You can have him.” 
“ That’s very good of you,” said 
O’Neill. “ But it was always usual 


to have two.” 

“ Pll not bother with them,” said 
Farringay. 

“ Then what kind of a duel shall 
we have?” the Irishman asked. 

“ Let’s leave all that to the cap- 
tain,” Farringay said. “He’s no 
fool. He’s a man of the world, 
accustomed to arranging all kinds 
of businesses: a captain of a ship 
must be.” ' 

“Very well, then, let’s go to 
him,” said O’Neill. “ But let’s have 
a drink before we go. We've been 
friends for a bit, and it’s only the 
sacred duty of each of us that’s 
made us for to be enemies. Let’s 
have a drink.” 

“TI don’t mind if I do,” said the 
Englishman. 

So they had their drink, and 
thén together they went to the 
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captain. And the explanation was 
left to O’Neill, because he seemed 
the handier with his tongue. And 
he said, “ It is this way, Captain: 
my friend and I are going to fight 
in Spain, in the war they are hav- 
ing there. But it turns out we are 
on different sides. So what would 
be the use of going all that way to 
fight each other, when we can do 
it here? Now, would you help us © 
to fight it out quietly, without giv- 
ing any trouble to anyone?” 

And the captain said, “ I would 
be glad to help you in any way that 
I could.” 

“TI knew you would, Captain,” 
said O'Neill. “I knew you would. 
I saw by the cut of you, the 
moment I set eyes on you, that you 
were not the man to make trouble 
about a thing like that, as some 
people would most surely have 
done.” 

“I would be glad to help you,” 
the captain repeated, “to help you 
both, At the same time have you 
quite realised what kind of a risk 
you are taking?” 

“ We are risking our lives,” said 
O’Neill. 

And the Englishman nodded. 

“TI wasn’t thinking of that,” 
said the captain. “But do you 
realise that you are risking the life 
of one man and his rifle to one of 
the armies, without any chance of 
shooting back? I am taking no 
sides; but one of the armies will be 
one short and won’t even have his 
rifle, and all through the careless- 
ness of one of you.” 

“We never thought of that,” 
said O'Neill. 
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And the Englishman could 
think of nothing to say at all. 

“Then what are we going to 
do?” said O’Neill. 

“Tl tell you what to do,” said 
the captain. “ You mustn’t risk a 
loss to either army. All you have 
to do is to pair, to pair like what 
they do in parliament. Both of you 
go home in the Iruna Cortes, 
which is sailing from Biarritz in 
two days’ time, and neither of 
your brave armies will lose any- 
thing.” 

At that the Englishman stood 
silent, thinking. And for once the 
Irishman found nothing to say. 
And it seems that after a long 
while the Englishman shot out a 
hand and the Irishman took it, 
and the captain shook hands with 
them both and went back to his 
bridge. 

What happened after that was 
that it turned out that Farringay 
had been given a good deal of 
money for his journey and to buy 
arms in France. I don’t know who 
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provides such money, and I don’t 
think even he did; but he hunted 
about for a long time for some re- 
presentative of the Communist 
army, to which he had been going, 
and sought high and low for some- 
one to whom to hand back the 
money. But his side were utterly 
scattered and he could find no- 
body in authority any longer, and 
was much worried about the 
money. And in the end he pooled 
it with what O’Neill had been 
given, whom he found less worried 
about finding out to whom it 
should be returned; and they 
bought a derelict farmhouse and 
fitted it up as an inn and prosper- 
ously ran it together as soon as 
they got a licence, except for cer- 
tain seasons when a yearning to see 
his heathery land again under its 
green-grey hills comes on O’Neill, 
and he goes away for some weeks 
and comes back again with a new 
light in his eyes to The Inn Of 
The Two Adventurers, in whose 
parlour I got this story. 


Sak. 


“ MOLLIE, I’m ashamed of you. That Gaelic Leaguer kissed 
you several times. Why didn’t you tell him to stop?” 


Pog Rogue! 


“T couldn’t.” 
“Why not?” 
“T can’t speak Irish.” 


To really know a man, observe his behaviour with a woman, 


a flat tyre and a child, 


—MARCELENE Cox. 


"THE next (August) issue of THE In1sH DiGEst will be published on 
Thursday, July 31st. 





‘days is 

s I may 

crannies of that 
4 knows ? 


reaming abroad, the : 
strongly at their hearts. 

en Saturday nights, when the sing-song ae 
and each tries to outdo the other with the 
songs: “Green Bushes,” “The Old Bog 
Road,” “The Croppy Boy,” etc, ete. ‘Then 
you can see many a homesick face caught in 
an unguarded moment. . . : God bless and keep 
you all and guard Ireland.” 


ANDREW JACKSON REMEMBERS :—Mr. Michael 
Swinburn sends us the following snippet of 
interest which he came across while reading a 

-— “0 9 *s Memoirs, published 


Irishmen (quoted recently in the Postsac). 
The extract reads: 

“On my arrival at Washington in January, 
1835, I called at the White House, on the 
President, General Andrew Jackson, to whom 
1 had brought letters of introduction. . . . 

“The only person visible age ti ene 
was a gentleman in oe attire, some- 
what stooped wi age, smoking leisurely 
on +x verandah in — of the - ‘ 

“1 went up to this person, appeare 
to me to be one of the officials of the palace, 

id I was a native of Ireland recently 


his hat 
At all 
from the 


raised 
ral Jackson. 


times | am glad to receive visitors 


Old Country, and most to see gentlemen 
from Ireland—the land which gave birth te my 
fathers.’ ” ; 
It only remains to add that this great Presi- 
dent’s grandparents came from County Antrim. 


THE PEELER AND 
reader, Mr. M. C 
the 


may not be wise to tangle with the unnamed 
" inent Waterford historian ’—the more so 
since my folk come from Kilmeadon—but I 
do not believe Brogan’s Tower is still to be 
seen. 

“IT have myself stood where the Celts are 
reputed to have ieft Galicia for Ireland, but an 
old wood-burning li now occupies 
the site of the tower: so I was told. It has 
been much repaired and modernised, but there 
is still an ascending track indicati the pro- 
gress of the external up which donkeys 
once carried the wood. 

“ * Jaita” may be a misprint. The one-drone 
pipe of Galicia is called Ja gaita gallega. An 
itinerant piper played for me in , and was 

t ivi @ hunk of 


him. Great 
ne & am wee P 
it ” 
Once again, Mr. Power, giad to hear from 
you. No doubt readers will have already 
observed that we have published an article on 





the subject of the kilt in this issue. The book 
mentioned in this article is the work of an 
acknowledged expert. 
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Tuose Licatinc Bucs :—‘‘I am a bit sur- 
ised to read the hoary joke about the two 


the fireflies swarming about (we mailed them 
‘lighting bugs’), he called to Mike and said, 
‘For heaven’s sake, those darn mosquitoes are 


steam 

of belching smoke and i. 

“IT wonder how many of y 
of the identity of nb chee 
it was created ? The story, really deserves to 
be classified as an ‘ antique’. 
_ ‘Thank you, Mr. Burns. ‘And, by 
is there such a thing as a new joke? 
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THey WANT PeEN-PALs :—Monica vous is a 
Polish girl who lives in Ohio, and she likes to 
make friends—Irish ones, too. Monica 2 Pi 
old and lives in 455, Second St., 
lew Philadelphia, Ohio, U.S.A. 
y~ Be Armstrong, a 14-year-old girl from 
the same town, also wants to contact Irish 
friends. Her address is: 118, 6th Street, 
.W., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
_ Fourteen-year-old Ellen Jane Nee would 


by the way, 


us. there is quite a lot of Irish blood in her 
veins, “ from my red hair to my bones,” she 
says. She would like to know all about Irish 
teenagers, what they play, how they work, 
and so on. Write to Ellen at 245, Fair Avenue, 
N.W., New Philad 
the Ohio 

en-year-old Gayle 

-pals. Her address: 8818, Kildare, 
ty Illinois, U.S.A. 
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CONCERNING FATHER PotLarp :—Mr. Richard 
Conway, Long Island, New York, would 
ate your help. He P. anxious to obtain 


tion regardi ‘ather Pollard, who 
was a staunch frien 7 Clan na Gaei (irish- 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
UERIES concerning the Proclamation 
of 1916 (the Declaration of Irish Inde- 

pendence) arrive daily, mainly from the 

United States. 

Will American readers please note that 
copies suze 24° x 36° are available at $2.5° 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x 15° 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publishers, 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Ltd., 43 Parkgate 











this priest. This is understan 
was quite a big present 
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In DONNELLY’s Footsteps :—A q 
Mr. Charfes Dunne, Washington. 


Cooper had fought fae — that the 


footsteps are those of the victer 
(Donnelly) as he walked away and 
that the grass ~ never grown in the tracks 


you mention, 
called Donnelly’s Hollow, situated at the 
end of The the 





How you could 


be mistaken 


for a Parisian 


Some Irish visitors to France 
look forward to a wonderful holi- 
day, yet, when they arrive, they 
find themselves deaf-mutes. They 
can’t understand French and they 
can’t make themselves understood. 
The swift flow of everyday French 
passes them by completely. 


Yet every year dozens of Irish 
tourists are mistaken for Parisians 
because of their real French accent 
arid complete assurance. A few 
months before they knew only 
school French or no French at all. 


These far-seeing people have 
learned their French the Lingua- 
phone way. For a few months in 
their own homes they’ve listened 
to Linguaphone gramophone re- 
cords, made by expert French 
teachers. And the French they have 
heard is the real living language, not 
the stilted French of old-fashioned 
grammar books. It’s the French 
that’s used in shops, in cafés, on 
the boulevards—the French they’ll 
hear when they stay in France. 


When you learn a language by 
Linguaphone, you listen to the re- 
corded voices, while you follow the 
printed word in the Linguaphone 
illustrated book. First the words are 
spoken slowly, then with increasing 
speed as you become expert. In this 
way you learn Co to speak French with 
a perfect accent—and also to read, 
write and understand the language. 
And it’s so easy. You will pick up 


French as naturally and effortlessly 
as you learned to speak Irish or 
English in childhood. There is no 
formal learning. Whole families en- 
joy listening together to Lingua- 
phone lessons; and children benefit 
greatly in their language examina- 
tions. 


Although the Linguaphone sys- 
tem makes learning a language easy, 
it is very thorough. It is the ideal 
way to learn a language for any 
purpose—holidays abroad, business 
or examinations. 


The Linguaphone Institute is so 
certain of the value of its language 
courses that it makes an unusual 
free offer. Send today to the 
address below for a free 26-page 
booklet giving full information of 
the Linguaphone method. With it 
you will receive details of a com- 
plete course in any language in your 
own home, for a week’s free trial. 


There are courses in 32 languages, 
inchiding Irish, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian. 

The Linguaphone Institute, 


(Dept. O.E.D.4) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 











NOW ON SALE PRICE 1/6 


ELLERY QUEEN’S 


MYSTERY MAGAZINE 


JULY ISSUE 
CONTENTS INCLUDE 


THE FLITTERBAT LANCERS 
ARTHUR MORRISON 


WIND IN THE AFTERNOON 
HELEN MABRY BALLARD 


CHILD MISSING ! 
ELLERY QUEEN 


THIS MAN IS DANGEROUS 
HELEN NIELSEN 


THE HUNGRY LOOK 
MATTHEW GANT 


THE MARRIAGE-COUNSELLOR’S 
MARRIAGE 
C. B. GILFORD 


GIRL IN DANGER 
THOMAS WALSH 
THE MURDER-OF-THE-MONTH 
CLUB 
MORRIS LEE GREEN 


M IS FOR THE MANY 
HENRY SLESAR 


THIS IS THE LIFE 
SHIRLEY JACKSON 


ELLERY QUEEN’S MYSTERY MAGAZINE 

publishes monthly the cream of current 

detective and suspense stories, by top-ranking 
British and American writers. 


Annual subscription, 20s. 0d. Post free 
From Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls 


MELLIFONT PRESS LTD. 
London Office: | FURNIVAL STREET, E.C.4 

















WHAT TO SEE IN DUBLIN (9) 


The National 


Museum 


In the National Museum you 
may see clothes worn by men 
and women of the Iron Age, 
preserved for centuries—like 
the * bog-butter” also on view 

-in the peat bogs; and 
examples of the fabulous Irish 
goldsmiths’ work of the Bronze 
Age, that was exported all over 
Europe. 





The Guinness 
Brewery 


Today Guinness is the Irish 
export that is sought after all 
over Europe, and indeed the 
world. At St. James’s Gate 
Brewery you can see it actually 
being brewed. Here is one of the 
fermenting tuns, where the head 
on the Guinness is four or five 
feet thick. 





Visitors are taken round the Brewery between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., 

on Saturdays at 11 a.m. only. Children under 12 not admitted. The 
Brewery is closed on Sundays and public holidays 

YOU’VE SEEN SOMETHING WORTH SEEING 
WHEN YOU’VE SEEN THE GUINNESS BREWERY 
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